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A longer health span, not merely a 
longer life span, is the goal of every 
adult. A recent authoritative article 
reviews nutrition problems in rela- 
tion to aging.* Among the many es- 
sentials of good nutrition covered 
by the article are the amounts and 
kinds of food needed by older persons. 





We are reminded that total energy requirements 
decrease with advancing years. The needs for 
certain food nutrients, on the other 
hand, are thought by some to in- 
crease even above those of earlier 
adult years. Thus, critical selection 
of foods which yield the maximum 
in nutrients for minimum return in 
calories becomes particularly im- 
portant. Protein and calcium are fre- 
quently deficient in the diets of older persons. Fail- 
ure of such persons to consume adequate amounts 


of dairy foods is a major factor in creating these de- 
ficiencies, 


The article points out that: “Milk is not only a val- 
QQ, Il! ///// 77, Uable source of protein but also a 


ity 
Q\\“ Ml J, Major source of calcium. ... There 
S + ill is no reason whatever why the 
usual protein foods, such as milk 
oducts, cannot be employed to 


maintain adequate protein intake. 





... The major food sources of calcium are milk, cheese, 
ice cream, green vegetables, and legumes.”’* 

In the main these generalizations for aging per- 
sons are in line with recently pub- 
lished findings of dietary studies 
and balance experiments on groups 
of older women.** 

Long established dietary habits seaea\ 
have a far-reaching effect on the - 
nutrition of the aged. Certain foods 
are often routinely omitted because 
they are difficult to prepare or to eat. Dairy products, 
because they are liquid or relatively soft in consist- 
ency and can be used without preparation, lend them- 
selves to the special needs of older persons. 
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*Stieglitz, E. J. Nutrition problems of geriatric medicine. J. Am. Med. 
Assn. 142:1070 (April 8) 1950. 


**Ohlson, M. A., Jackson, L., Boek, J., Cederquist, D. C., Brewer, 
W. D., and Brown, E. G. Nutrition and dietary habits of aging 
women. Am. J. Public Health 40:1101 (Sept.) 1950. 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri- 
tion statements in the advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


ito Date COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street - Chicago 6, Illinois 





Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, 
has been devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use 
of dairy products. 
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TIEGS-ADAMS 
Social Studies Series 


: YOUR COUNTRY AND 
i MINE, Book V of this integrated 
series for Grades 1-9, tells the 
L story of America. Gives high lights 


of history; economic and_ geo- 
graphic characteristics of each re- 
gion. Discusses our government, 
schools and churches. Stresses plan- 
ning and working together. 


Book VI — YOUR WORLD 
AND MINE — brings the world 
close to the pupil. He learns the 
geographic and historical back- 
grounds of Eastern Hemisphere 












countries; sees how our ideals of 
democracy originated in Europe. 
Most important—he gains in un- 


derstanding of others. 


Many activities and projects are in- 


~—- 


cluded. Handsome illustrations. 






Write for more information about 
this unique series. 
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EWS and TRENDS 


Report to the director of Selective Service by six ad- 
isory committees on scientific and specialized personnel was 
made Dec. 18 in Washington before more than 200 scientific, 
educational, and industrial leaders. Recommendations of the 
conference regarding trained specialized personnel urged that 
in the national interest: 


“A flow of students selected for high promise be maintained - 
at the college level in college curriculums. 


“There should be established under Selective Service 
regulations a class of registrants designated Class II-A(s) in 
which should be placed students of demonstrated educational 
ptitude. 


“Demonstrated educational aptitude should be defined 
thru the use of two criteria, the achievement of at least a 
minimum score on a general classification test and on the 
maintenance of a superior record of educational performance. 

e required level for each of these criteria should be ad- 
justable to meet changing degrees of emergency and should be 
set so as to provide the best possible balance between the need 
for military manpower and the continuing need for additional 
trained personnel. 


Students deferred for education and training should 


shave their period of liability under Selective Service extended 


beyond the period of liability set for others.” 


Willard E. Goslin resigned as superintendent of 
chools of Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 22. While Superintendent 
Goslin was attending a meeting out of the city, he received 
a telegram signed by four of the five members of the Pasa- 
dena Board of Education demanding his resignation. After 
conferring with the board upon his return to Pasadena, he 


complied with their request because of his belief in repre- », 


entative government and his unwillingness to hold a posi- 
fion which the elected representatives of the community had 
ked him to vacate. He submitted his resignation, and a cash 
settlement was made on the balance of his contract. ‘ 
Action of the board was severely criticized by many Pasa- 
dena people and others thruout the nation. A citizens group 
was organized, headed by a former president of the chamber 
of commerce, urging the board to reconsider its action. 


At the request of the Pasadena Teachers Association and the 


‘Professional Standards Committee of the California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and with the approval of the 
California Teachers Association, a thoro investigation of the 
whole Pasadena situation is being made thru the National 
‘Commission for the Defense of Democracy thru Education by 


= 2 committee representing the NEA and the AASA. The com- 


mittee is composed of W. Howard Pillsbury, past-president 
of AASA and retired superintendent of schools of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., chairman; Alice Latta, highschool teacher of 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, and regional director of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, recently elected by the 


; department to the Educational Policies Commission for a 


ary 19 


eo four-year term; and George E. Roudebush, former member 
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of the AASA executive committee and retired superintendent 
of schools of Columbus, Ohio. 


Among the important issues to be explored by the investi- 
gating committee is the question of whether the Pasadena 
Board of Education, which had employed Superintendent 
Goslin by unanimous vote only two and one-half years be- 
fore, had become subject to the control of organized pressure 
groups whose leaders were unfriendly to public education. 


> A grant of $5000 has been given by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to the NEA Department of Adult 
Education and the American Association for Adult Education. 


The grant will be expended during the first six months of 
1951 in perfecting the development of six service areas. The 
services are to be made available to adult educators concur- 
rently with the establishment of the new organization, tenta- 
tively scheduled for May 1951. The six service areas to be 
developed are in the fields of research, inservice training, 
program evaluation, miaterials of instruction, professional 
publications, and field services. 


& Plans were completed at a meeting, held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on Dec. 16-17, for organizing a new na- 
tional professional adult-education association. The new or 
ganization, probably to be called the National Association of 
Adult Educators, will replace the NEA Department of Adult 
Education and the American Association for Adult Education. 
It will be jointly affiliated with the NEA and with other na- 
tional educational groups representing major areas with an 
interest in adult-education activity. 


Formal launching of the new association will take place at 
a meeting of adult educators to be held in Ohio the second 
week in May 1951. The first annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Los Angeles in October 1951. 


& William G. Carr, Associate Secretary of the NEA, re- 
turned Dec. 3 from the Paris meetings of the executive com- 
mittee of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
He reports that agreement has been secured on a revised 
constitution which will unite the members of WOTP with 
the organizations of elementary and secondary teachers in 
Western Europe which have not yet joined WOTP. 


The 1951 WOTP Conference will be held in Malta from 
July 20-26. Plans for the reception of delegates are being 
made by the teachers organizations in Malta. Favorable hotel 
and transportation rates will be available. Since Malta is cen- 


. tral for North Africa, the Middle East, and the countries 


on the Mediterranean, the 1951 meeting should attract an 
interesting cross-section of the teachers of the world. 


& New technics in education by television were demon- 
strated on Dec. 13 at the second Educators Television Clinic 
in the studios of WBAL-TV in Baltimore. 
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Among the new teievision educational technics was a 
demonstration cf a “two-way pickup” thru which students in 
21 television-equipped schools were able to view their in- 
structor at the clinic and students at another location. 


Use of electronic “horizontal wipe” permitted the simul- 
taneous viewing of the instructor at the clinic and other stu- 
dents answering questions in a remote classroom by blending 
both pictures into a single frame with no loss of definition. 


In addition, the station demonstrated its projection for 
rapid blackboard illustrations showing how television 
teachers can save time by preparing their blackboard instruc- 
tions in advance. 


& Boyd Comstock, legislative assistant in the NEA Legis- 
lative-Federal Relations Division, died Dec. 14, after a short 
illness. Mr. Comstock rendered valuable service in working 
for the improvement of public education not only thru legis- 
lative policy but also in relation to nonlegislative matters 
involving education and federal departments, agencies, and 
bureaus in Washington. 


& South Carolina voters on Nov. 7 approved a constitu- 
tional amendment to eliminate the requirement that school 
districts must be not less than nine square miles or greater 
than 49 square miles in area. The amendment must now be 
ratified by the general assembly in January 1951 before it 
becomes effective. 


® Chief state school officers who will serve their national 
council as officers during 1951 are Lee M. Thurston, Mich., 
president; Pearl A. Wanamaker, Wash., first vicepresident ; 
Finis E. Bngleman, Conn., second vicepresident. On the 
Board of Directors for 1951 will be E. Allen Bateman, Utah, 
Dean M. Schweickhard, Minn., Roy E. Simpson, Calif., 
Hubert Wheeler, Mo., Clyde A. Erwin, N.C., Vernon L. 
Nickell, IIL. 


i 


& “School conditions will grow steadily worse unless the 
federal government thru the newly-established National Pro- 
duction Authority intervenes to provide a system of priorities 
and allocations which will assure an even flow of materials 
needed for educational purposes,” declares Willarfl E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Conference for Mobilization 
of Education. 


School construction, buses, equipment, and supplies are 
urgent needs cited by Dr. Givens. “. . . there is and will 
continue to be a sharp line of demarcation between military 
and civilian needs. Let the military have all of the critical 
materials needed by them for defense purposes. With regard 
to the supply of the remainder of critical materials, however, 
education, along with health, must have a high priority in 
order to maintain minimum services in the national interest. 


“The machines of war are useless without intelligent, 
trained men to operate them. The preliminary training for 
defense, war, democracy, peace, and civilization is a responsi- 
bility of education. Education és a first line of defense, not 
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ma 


‘these degrees increased about 9%. Increases in the numbe 





only against military aggression but against the present u 
paralleled ideological offensive. It is a first line of defense 
not only for our country but for civilization everywhere. 


“Construction need is most critical at the elementary-schoa 
level, altho there is some emergency need at the seconda 
school level, and considerable need for housing construction 
at the higher-education level. For the past 10 months, cons 
struction at the public elementary- and secondary-school level 
has been at the rate of approximately $75 million a month 
This construction must be stepped up beyond the current rate 





. . . * . + f 
if the most critical educational needs are to be met during th€} ¢,:u: 
next 18 months. expr 
not 
“On the basis of the best information now available, it i® 
estimated that 250,000 public elementary and secondary clas , 
rooms are needed now to relieve overcrowding, reduce om .,., 


eliminate double sessions, replace the worst of substandard 
obsolece, and unsafe facilities now used. It will take 25,000 
new classrooms, with related facilities, during the next 12% ers. 
months to care for anticipated public-school enrolment in r 
creases. It is estimated that there is need for an expenditurgy secu 


of at least $1 billion annually.” reti 
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& The colleges and universities of the United States last 
year graduated their largest classes in their history, according 
to the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Almost 4 

500,000 students received degrees during 1949-50. This rep ,,, , 
resents an increase of about 18% over the preceding year and§ the 





' almost 130% more than in the peak prewar year of 1939-409 tack 


ject 
The ratios of men to women receiving the advanced de ne 
grees were: [1] master’s and first professional, 2.4 to 1, [2 
doctor's, 9.3 to 1. The number of men receiving master’s gar: 
and second professional degrees increased almost 17% from§ © 


1948-49 to 1949-50, while the number of women earning ** | 


Dro 
of doctor’s degrees during the same time were 26% for men a 


and 23% for women. reti 

uicl 
The 10 institutions granting the largest number of degree |” 
included: University of California, 11,239; New York Uni a 
versity, 8931; Columbia University, 8119; University off sta 
Illinois, 7447; University of Minnesota, 7091; Universi all 
of Michigan, 7055; University of Wisconsin, 6243; Ohiog ‘" 
State University, 5764; University of Southern California) ?"* 
5097; Syracuse University, 4673. | 


& New York University’s Hall of Fame for distinguishedg ** 
Americans has six new additions, one of whom is Susan B. 
Anthony, the great leader of the woman's suffrage movement. 
Miss Anthony is the first woman to be elected since 1930.9 Sta 
The other new names are Presidents Woodrow Wilson andj 
Theodore Roosevelt; Dr. William C. Gorgas, who rid they ‘” 
Canal Zone of yellow fever; Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone; and Josiah Willard Gibbs, Yal 
University’s pioneer in mathematical physics. These sixg '«t 
were chosen from a field of 186. fe 


Elections to the Hall of Fame are held every five years ex 
To be eligible for nomination, candidates must have beet | 
American citizens whose homes were in the United ‘States,— °?P 


.. and whose deaths occurred not less'than 25 years ago. — Pl 
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@ Tis feature of THE JOURNAL is an open 
forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 


not necessarily those of the NEA. 


NEA and Social Security 


I CANNOT understand the action of the 
NEA with regard to social security. I have 
told that if the NEA had wanted 
social-security benefits extended to teach- 


been 
ers, Congress would have done so. 

Teachers would be better off under social 
security than with their present teacher- 
retirement systems. The NEA is evidently 
an administrators organization, not inter- 
the welfare of the 
teacher. Therefore, I shall join the American 
Federation of Teachers instead of the NEA 
this year.—Name withheld. 


ested in classroom 


> THis point of view has been encouraged 
by the American Federation of Teachers of 
the AFL. The AFT spends much time at- 
tacking the NEA and its activities. An ob- 
jective of the attacks is to alienate teachers 
from their national professional organization 
and thereby to build AFT membership. 

An explanation of NEA action with re- 
gard to social security will be of interest 
to those who have heard statements such 
as those expressed in the letter above: 

When the social-security advocates first 
proposed to extend the federal plan to 
public employes, there were teacher- 
retirement few states, par- 
ticularly in the West. At that time [about 
1937-39], a majority of teachers in the US 
were under fairly good or excellent retire- 
ment plans. In the next few years, all 
States provided for teacher retirement, and 
all of these plans were actually or po- 
tentially better than the old social-security 
plans. 


no 
systems in a 


The new social-security law proposed and 
recently passed provided better benefits in 
some respects than did a number of the 
teacher-retirement systems. It still was not 
as good as the retirement plans covering a 
majority of teachers. 

The progress in teacher retirement repre- 
sented more than 25 years of hard work. 
State and local public officials made state- 
ments which indicated that, given the 
state legislatures would cut or 
eliminate their retirement systems for public 
employes. 

Teacher groups saw the dangers. Many 
letters, telegrams, and resolutions came to 
the NEA from local and state associations. 
The NEA was asked to stop or modify the 
proposed federal legislation so as to protect 
existing teacher-retirement systems. 

Only two positions were possible: [1] To 
Oppose social security for all public em- 


chance, 
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ployes; or [2] to ask that social security be | 


did not have retirement protection. 





made available only to public employes who 


Representatives of teachers, police, fire- 
men, and other state and federal employes 
met for agreed that 
position [2] was the better since it left a 


discussion. It was 
way open to public employes who had no 
retirement protection. 

The Joint Committee of Public Em- 
ployes Organizations organized and led the 


fight. The NEA was represented by the 
National Council on Teacher Retirement. 


The firemen’s group was an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. In AFL 
meetings, the firemen defeated the American 
Federation of Teachers in their effort to 
place the AFL strongly behind the plan to 
put public employes under social security. 
At hearings, the AFL took an ambiguous 
middle position; the AFT asked for cover- 
age; the International Association of Fire- 
fighters stood for exclusion [position 2]. 

The House passed the revised social-se- 
curity act under gag rules; there was no 
chance to debate the question of covering 
publit employes. The Joint Committee 
centered its attention upon the Senate and 
succeeded in getting public employes ex- 
cluded from social security where they had 
a pension or retirement system. 

(his victory is important at this time. It 
will give the states several years to improve 
their present retirement systems. It will give 
the teachers a chance “to bargain” for better 
retirement plans, to establish their vested 
rights, or to invent a combination with so- 
cial security. It is not clear how this combi- 
nation can be made without public em- 
ployes losing ground, but at least the oppor- 
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tunity exists because a delaying situation 
has been set up. The problem now is up to 
local and state leaders to win the battles in 
their legislatures.—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION. 


The Journal 
I HAVE made a valiant at 
tempt to read your maga- 
zine but find that the only 





reaction is one of nausea. 
Altho like soap, it is 99 
14/100% pure, it is also 


like soap, extremely unpleasant to digest. 


c. c. c. California. 


CONGRATULATIONS On a most colorful 
and interesting October JouRNAL. The many 
pictures and the great variety of articles, so 
splendidly written, make an excellent pub- 
lication of which our profession is proud!— 
JOHN M. HICKEY, superintendent of schools, 
Erie, Pa. 

I was interested in the pictures and 
article “Lunchtime in Yorktown,” Octobe: 
NEA Journat. Altho most of the school 
lunch fine, I 
feel that our personnel can learn much from 


this article.—JjOsEPH 6. 


programs in my county are 
HAMPTON, superin 


tendent of schools, Baraga County, Mich. 


I APPROVE of your simpler spellings in the 
NEA Journa.. I would (woud) like to make 
a suggestion. Could (coud) 
the usage of the simpler spelling—“foren”- 
for “foreign’”?—ANTHONY MASCIOTRA, Wheat- 
land, Wyo. 


you consider 








Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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“Back in 1942 I joined the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant where I work as an 
executive secretary. I put 10% of 
my salary into bonds to help win 
the war. And I still buy bonds.” 


“Through careful managing, the twins 
and I have lived comfortably and 
saved too. This fall the twins will 
enter Butler University— thanks to 
U.S. Savings Bonds, the best way 
to save I know!” 








"The bonds I bought for ow 
~will sev ty Tins 





“owugly colle! 


HOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
MRS. MARY CALLON OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


““Meet Janet and Jack, my twin reasons for buying bonds,” says 
Mary Callon. “Even though I’m a widow, these children are 
going to have a college education. The U. S. Savings Bonds I 


bought will see them through!”’ 


‘Wns. Callon’s Slory cow be your story, too | 


What Mary Callon@id, you can do, 
too—and just as easily! Just take 
these three simple steps— today: 


. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before vou even touch your 
income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week, or 
month after month. 


3. Start saving automatically by sign- 
ing up today in the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work or the Bond-A- 


Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as 
much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years 
you'll have bonds and interest worth 
$4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not 
only for yourself and your family 
but for the free way of life that’s so 
important to us all. And in far less 
time than you think, your plans will 
turn into reality, just as Mary Cal- 
lon’s are doing. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR. 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW—THROUGH 
REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





{” 
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War and Civilization 


War has proved to have been the proximate 


F EVER a genera- 
tion needed the 
perspective which 
comes from a_ sus- 
tained study of his- 
tory and from much 
meditation upon the 
earlier experiences of 
mankind, ours does. 
This may well be the 
year of destiny for 


our civilization, the outcome depending on~ 


how we weight the scales for or against mili- 
tarism. - 

It is timely, therefore, that the effect of war 
on civilization has been traced by a historian 
of outstanding insight and competence. Toyn- 
bee’s original six-volume work—A Study of 
History—is perhaps beyond the purse of most 
of our readers, but Albert Vann Fowler has 
selected from the larger work the passages 
which bear on the central problem of our 
time in a book entitled War and Civilization, 
which we hereby name ““The Most Important 
Book of 1950.”’ Each year for some time, we 
have been calling attention to one book -in 
this way, seeking to select a volume which if 
read by the great body of American citizens 
would help to build the understanding essen- 
tial to the successful operation and growth of 
our democratic society. 

Arnold J]. Toynbee, born in London in 
1889, received a classical education and early 
became interested in the study and teaching 
of history. His monumental writings have been 
acclaimed by scholars thruout the world. He 
writes that he “gained much by being forced 


into active public service in two wars and thus 


having had a glimpse of how public business 
is done and how and why state papers are 
written.” His analysis of the situation in the 





cause of the breakdown of every civilization. ... 
War stands out as man’s principal engine of 
social and spiritual selfdefeat. 
evils, war has a way of appearing not intolerable 
until it has secured such a stranglehold upon the 
lives of its addicts that they no longer have the 
power to escape from its grip when its deadliness 
has become manifest.—From War and Civiliza- 


tion by Arnold J. Toynbee, 1950. 165p. $2.50. Our nation must 
Oxford Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


war-stricken world of 
today and his study 
of the wars of ancient 
times and of the Mid- 
dle Ages may help to 
illuminate our think- 
ing as we face the un- 
certain future. 


. . . Like other 


be strong enough to 
avoid destruction 
without allowing the military to so completely 
dominate our government, our industry, our 
foreign policy, our schools, and even our 
churches that we lose the civilized values for 
which our forefathers lived, fought, and died. 
It is an inspiring thing to die for a great ob- 
jective, and in a just cause every man should 
be willing to die gladly, but it is a greater thing 
and often requires higher intelligence and 
courage to labor that civilization may progress. 

It is a hopeful sign, therefore, that our citi- 
zens are turning increasingly to the United 
Nations in an effort to bring the collective in- 
telligence of mankind to bear on the world’s 
problems and to use the collective police power 
to hold the line until commonsense and intelli- 
gence can come into play. Only by large-scale 
sacrifices for peace—only by increasing expen- 
ditures for world education and welfare—can 
the forces of construction be given preponder- 
ance over war and devastation. 

We who teach have made a good beginning 
in taking the leadership for the establishment 
of Unesco and in our support of United Na- 
tions, but we cannot afford to stop there. The 
primary need of mankind is to learn. Let 
teachers everywhere help to see that this uni- 
versal need is served. 


Soy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Facing difficultics builds strength. 

* Let every child learn to be perfect in something. 

+ Democracy needs expertness as well as participation 

* A wellstocked memory helps one to live with himself. 

* Every gencration must stand up for its rights or lose 
them. 

* One who travels thoughtfully adds another dimension 
to his life. 

* Man becomes great by working for the wellbeing of his 
fellowmen. 

* Genuine religion 1s always a search for truth, never a 


struggle for power. 

% One who enjoys life the wrong way lessens his power to 
enjoy it the right way. 

* Let us raise a standard: one hour of preparation for cach 
minute of public talk. 

All great teachers have been great because of their moral 
leadership of the people. 

@ American democracy cannot endure unless the istitu- 
tions within the democratic community are themselves 
democratic. 


Let Us Have Faith 

HuMANITY is going to follow leaders who offer it a 
program for meeting its problems and enriching its 
life. It may pick wrong leaders for a time, but it will 
keep on trying until it is exhausted or has found a 
way. For more than 1900 years, the followers of Jesus 
have taught the golden rule, the brotherhood of man, 
and love as the supreme law of life. That teaching 
has revolutionized government, education, science, in- 
dustry, and even warfare, and the process has really 
only begun. 


is There a Nonlistener in Your School? 

One of the most important things for apyone who 
wishes to grow is to learn the art of Listenthg. This is 
best emphasized in the home, but to be fully effective 
the school must make up where the home fails. The 
habit of paying attention or concentrating on what 
people are saying would save us from many an error 
and make us better companions. 

To illustrate how what we say often fails to register 
the Reverend Allen Claxton of New York City tells 
of three men who were riding along in the front seat 
of an auto when the driver began to wonder if they 
had reached a certain town and asked, “Is this Wester- 
ly?” The man next to him replied, “No, it’s Thurs- 
day.” Whereupon the third commented, “I am, too. 
Where can we get a drink?” By such hazy listening are 
thoughts diluted as we seek to communicate one with 
another. 
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Theodore D. Martin 


Dr. MARTIN, director of 
the NEA Membership Di- 
vision since its establish- 
ment in 1925, having 
reached age 65, retired from 
his long service to the As-§ 
sociation on Dec. 1, 1950. 
Dr. Martin still has an ap- 
petite for work and on Dec, 
1 became the Washington 
representative of the Save 
the Children Federation, a 
nonprofit corporation de- 
voted to the interests of un 
derprivileged children. 

Dr. Martin was the first fulltime secretary of the 
Utah Education Association and one of the pioneer 
in the movement to strengthen the state associations, 
It was his outstanding work in Utah that led to hi 
being called to serve in a national capacity. A testi 
monial dinner in his honor held on Oct. 13, 1950, 1 
Salt Lake City was a feature of the annual convention 
of the Utah Education Association. At that time, he 
was awarded an honorary life membership in thé 
Utah association. 

Dr. Martin is the son of Presbyterian missionar 
parents who went to Utah in 1879. He was born i 
Manti, Utah, on Aug. 24, 1885. He later earned hi 
A.B. and A.M. degrees at Hamilton College, Clinton 
N. Y. He attended Union Theological Seminary 1912 
15 and was awarded his Ph.D. degree by Columbia 
University in 1931. He married Marian Welling 
Edsall of Warwick, N. Y. in 1919. The Martins have 
four children, Maurice Theodore, Mary Carolyn, Mar 
garet Edsall, and Marian Welling. 

Dr. Martin brought to his work in professional or- 
ganization a rich background of experience including 
teaching a one-room school; teaching in a village 
school; director of physical education, Hamilton Col 
lege; leader in boys club work; highschool teacher and 
principal in Richfield, Utah, 1919-24; executive secre- 
tary of the Utah Education Association, 1924-25. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Phi Kappa, Phi Sigma Sigma, and the Federal 
Schoolmens’ Club, of which he was president inj 
1930-31. 

The nature of Dr. Martin’s work required him te 
travel widely thruout the United States. He has a dee 
interest in people and in public affairs and enjoys 
host of friends in every part of our country. His life| 
reminds one of the verse learned in childhood: 

Kind hearts are the gardens. 
Kind thoughts are the roots. 

Kind words ave the blossoms. 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 

Dr. Martin has had the satisfaction of seeing the 
membership of the National Education Association 
grow from 115,876 in 1925’ to 453,797 in 1950. His 
associates and many friends thruout the nation join 
in wishing him many years ef continued health and 
happiness. 


HARRIS AND EWING 
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“EVERY teacher is a teacher of citizenship 
by the attitudes developed toward democ- 
racy,” says Stanley Dimond on the next 

3 page. He adds that we can indoctrinate for 
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democracy best by employing many-sided 
technics involving emotional and intellec- 
tual appeals and mental-hygiene and par- 
ticipation approaches. 
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HIGHSCHOOL pr incipal 


called a special meeting of the 


‘ social-studies teachers in Room 117. 


After the teachers had assembled, he 
opened the meeting by saying: 
“Look at 
Pupils have been scribbling all over 
And the desks. 
carved in most of 
beyond 


the walls in this room. 


them. Initials are 
them. Some are 


repair. This is a social- 
studies room, but as you know, the 
other classrooms in this building are 
in the same condition. Now, in my 
opinion, if the social-studies teachers 
were on the job, this kind of thing 
wouldn’t happen. Good citizens 
don’t destroy public property.” 
Needless to say, the responses of 
the teachers were equally emphatic. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
117 was used by English and math 
classes. ‘There 
thrusts about 


were some _ polite 
“the office’” not sup- 
porting disciplinary measures. — Fi- 
nally, 
case for the 
with: 


one teacher summarized the 


social-studies teachers 


Citizenship Cliché Number One 

“Every teacher is a teacher of citt- 
zenship. Don’t blame the social- 
studies teachers for these conditions.” 

Every teacher is a teacher of citi- 
zenship. Has that good idea become 
dulled in meaning by constant repeti- 
tion? In what sense is every teacher 
a teacher of citizenship? Are all 
teachers equally responsible when 
school property is disfigured? Are 
all teachers expected to contribute 
to citizenship objectives? 

The effectiveness of school citi- 
zenship programs depends on the an- 
swers to these questions. Consider 
defacement problems first. Marring 
school furniture or walls is a symp- 
tom. The trouble may be caused by 
a few students with deep-seated emo- 
tional maladjustments, or the diffi- 
culty may arise because of wide- 
spread boredom caused by poor 
teaching methods or by requiring 
pupils to take courses for which they 
have little ability or interest. 

Most of these school problems 





Dr. Dimond’s observations grew out of 
he Detroit five-year Citizenship Education 
Siudy, of which he was director. An article 
‘elling about the study, which ended June 
1950, appeared in THe Journat for Sep- 
tember 1948. Dr. Dimond since September 
25 has been professor of education at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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need to 
We 
know what behaviors are 
approved in homes, in the neighbor- 
hood around the school, and by the 
students’ companions. We need to 
know whether each pupil is having 
the major human needs satisfied. As 
all teachers help satisfy fundamental 
needs, the groundwork for better citi- 
zenship is developed. 


teachers we 


that as 
understand our pupils better. 


mean 


need to 


What Do They Need? 


All of us need Jove and affection 
in the sense described by George H. 
Preston in The Substance of Mental 
Health as the “quality which lets two 
people come close to each other with- 
out fear of ridicule or rejection, ex- 
pecting understanding, sympathy, 
tolerance, and protection, if protec- 
tion is needed.” How does one give 
love and affection? A Detroit psy- 
chiatrist answered that question in a 
meeting with a small group of teach- 
ers by saying, “You give love and 
affection to another person when you 
show that you are genuinely inter- 
ested in that person.” 

All of us need friends, too. The 
feeling of belonging must be satis- 
fied if we are to be happy, well- 
adjusted persons. Unfortunately, 
there are pupils in most schools who 
are rejected by other pupils. For 
these lonely children, school is a 
bleak place with few satisfactions. 

All of us need to be successful 
some of the time. The effect of con- 
stant fai'ure is disintegrating. It de- 
stroys morale and ambition. Yet, in- 
numerable teachers during the war 
years witnessed the zeal and intelli- 
gence displayed by “dull” pupils 
when they found success in paper 
drives and other war activities. 


There are other needs—for eco- 


nomic security, for freedom from 
fear, for freedom from intense guilt 
feelings, for sharing, for personal in- 
tegration. The math teacher, the 
typing teacher, the coach, the Latin 
teacher — every teacher can aid in 
satisfying the basic needs for some 
pupils. Satisfving basic human needs 


is one fundamental in the develop: | 


ment of good citizens. 

In what y teacher a 
teacher of citizenship’? Every teacher 
helps the citizenship program when 
he is aiding in the satisfaction of 
basic human needs. 

Teachers help the citizenship pro 
gram, too, when they are democratic 
in their human relationships. Re 
cently, one English teacher was meet 
ing in a work-group with other Eng. 
lish teachers. She described one of 
her own highschool experiences in 
these words. 

“TI had one literature teacher who 
was a disciple of democracy. We 
read the great democratic documents 
—poems, books, biographies. She 
preached the values of democragq 
constantly. We analyzed literature 
in terms of the democratic virtues 
But that teacher was the worst dic 
tator I have ever encountered. How 
do you think she really taught me; 
By her words or her example?” 

Every teacher is a teacher of citt] 
zenship by the attitudes developedy 
toward democracy. F 


way is “every 


, 
i 


ve 

Cliché Number Two : 

We must indoctrinate for demote 
racy. A few years ago, there wail 
great controversy as to whether it- 
doctrination for democracy was 4 
proper function of the school. Today 
teaching democracy is recognized bi 

many as essential for survival. 

General Omar Bradley wrote if 
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Colliers, February 26, 1949, “. . . 
wherever our armies were stationed, 
the people were bewildered by Amer- 
icans who appeared indifferent to 
the political and philosophical ori- 
gins and nature of the most powerful 
and progressive nation in the world. 
When driven into a corner intellec- 
tually, our soldiers were forced to 
fall back on our wage scales, our 
automobiles, our refrigerators — and 
eventually and triumphantly to the 
American bathroom — for their de- 
fense. indictment not 
American education but of 
the irresponsible indifference of citi- 
zens who have permitted this vacu- 
um to remain.” 

Others 
ments. 


Here is an 
onlv of 


have made 


similar com- 

Part of the difficulty in teaching 
democracy arises from an assumption 
that “democracy” is a simple, one- 
element concept. Rather, democracy 
is a complex thought process, made 
up of several parts. Therefore, we 
teach democracy best when we use 
a many-sided approach. Four use- 
ful approaches are: 

||| The emotional appeals— Youth 
require high motivation. In all ages, 
appeals to the emotion have stirred 
young people. Flag ceremonies, films 
of historic persons, pilgrimages in 
person to the great American his- 
toric shrines, musical and dramatic 
productions are important to schools 
if they are to stir young people to 
believe in democracy. 

[2] The intellectual appeals — 
Youth require understanding. High 
motivation thru emotional devices 
is inadequate if boys and girls do not 
also get a keen intellectual under- 
Standing of the meaning of democ- 
racy. Yet, most pupils leave schools 
without being able to write a decent 
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definition of democracy. “Veachers 
need to spend time having pupils 
develop democrattc criteria. 

Classes need to test specific past 
and present situations against these 
democratic criteria. Pupils need to 
spend time in studying the great 
documents of American democracy. 
They need to generalize from these 
intellectual experiences about what 
democracy means to them. 

[3] The participation approach— 
Youth require a chance to live demo- 
cratically. 


Democracy is caught as 
well 


as taught. (Another citizen- 
ship cliché.) Student participation 
in the government of the school is 
one of the finest laboratories for 
teaching democracy—but to be really 
effective pupils must feel that their 
decisions actually count. Teachers 
and pupils planning classroom work 
together provide a basis for partici- 
pation in democratic procedures by 
the masses of students. Here is a 
reservoir for use of the participation 
approach which is only gradually be- 
coming used. 

[4] The mental-hygiene approach 
—Youth require help with emotional 
disturbances. The lack of respect for 
the individual worth of other hu- 
manbeings displayed by some young 
people is primarily a mental-hygiene 
problem. Similarly, the failure to be 
concerned about “the general wel- 
fare” is a symptom of failure to ma- 
‘ture. This immaturity, again, re- 
quires help thru mental hygiene. 

Indoctrinate for democracy? Yes, 
but be sure to use a multiple ap- 
proach. Limiting democratic teach- 
ing to a single approach yields fail- 
ure. A balanced relationship among 
approaches is essential. 

In many schools, one finds: 


Cliché Number Three 


A fundamental objective ts to de- 
velop the ability to think. During 
the past few teachers have 
been exhorted to teach the scientific 
method, to train pupils to analyze 
propaganda, to teach critical think- 
ing. These are worthy goals, but 
something seems to be missing; the 
evidence increases that very little 
critical thinking is done in the 
schools. What holds us back? 

Several 


years, 


lactors scem to exert re- 
tarding influences. As President Con- 


ant stated in Education for a Divided 


World, “We must stress the signifi- 
cance of rational inquiry thruout our 
general education, but the identifi- 
cation of this type of inquiry with 
science confuses rather than clarifies 
the presentation.” 

In this confusion, teachers have 
not been able to fit critical thinking 
into an organized conceptual frame- 
work and then to employ this frame- 
work at designated spots in the 
school curriculum. There seem to 
be advantages for classroom purposes 
in using a simple problem-solving 
formula: [1] Define the problem; 
[2] Set up tentative solutions; [3] 
Seek evidence supporting these solu- 
tions; [4] Determine the most rea- 
sonable and logical solution; [5] Act 
on the conclusion. 

If students could have practice in 
the use of this formula at regular 
intervals, particularly in the secon- 
dary schools, the objective of teach- 
ing pupils to think could be more 
sasily achieved. . 


Why Fear This Method? 


‘Teaching by problem-solving tech- 
nics seems to require better teaching 
skills than some teachers possess. In- 
security develops when a teacher first 
departs from the course of study or 
the textbook. As one teacher re- 
marked, ““The youngsters thought of 
a couple of solutions which had 
never entered my head.” This fear 
of the different, of appearing before 
a class without every five minutes 
allocated, holds back too many teach- 
ers. 

Another fear holding back the 
teaching of critical thinking is the 
fear of dealing with controversial 
questions. But the time has passed 
when schools can leave out the most 
vital part of the learning experience 
—the present. Parents, schoolboards, 
and administrators must insist that 
teachers deal with the realistic ques- 
tions of the day. Failure to deal with 
these questions can only mean a fail- 
ure to develop intelligent citizens 
who can help solve the momentous 
questions of this century. 

Citizenship clichés contain kernels 
of great truth. Since they are re- 
peated frequently, we need occa- 
sionally to reexamine the basis for 
their earlier popularity. By our 
teaching, we can restore their orig- 
inal vitality! 


1] 








OTHER really enjoyed that book! May 

I take another one home tonight, please?” 

Such remarks make us realize that our school is becoming the 
community headquarters. 

Advance Mills is a small, seven-grade, one-teacher rural 
\school. The children come from the usual type of farm homes 
‘—large families, small incomes, simple lives. I, as their teacher, 
know their patterns of living. I visit them often, worship with 
/them, and attend their social gatherings. Thus, I am able to 
help the parents and children to plan the school program to 

4 /— meet the everyday needs of the children at school and families 
at home. 

What are some of the practices we feel have resulted in a 


more practical program for proven inschool and outof+ X 
school living and learning? 








We ate 





EADQUARTERS 


» real needs of its pupils and public. 


Well, for one thing, we have a program flexible 
enough to allow the parents to come in and out of 
school freely. They can profit by our instruction and 
materials as well as assist the school with its many jobs. 

They also help us with our planning. For example, 
in our School League, we had lengthy discussions of the 
things which the parents want the school to do for their 
children. The outcome was the formation of a school- 
evaluation sheet, which is sent home for the parents to 
mark each month. 

Some of the things which the parents want the school 
to do for their children are: develop ideas of thrift, hon- 
esty, punctuality, obedience; develop interest in home 
chores; develop kindness and thoughtfulness; develop 
concern for the rules of health. 

The pupils made an evaluation sheet of their own, 
setting up personal goals for daily living at school. They 
included such things as accepting responsibilities, using 
materials wisely, exercising restraint, participating in 
planning, and accepting criticisms cheerfully. 

The development of these two evaluation sheets has 
resulted in a closer knitting of home and school in ef- 
forts to educate the child. The evaluation sheets have 
helped the school to serve the community better and 


have aroused greater interest among the patrons in the. 


educational process. 


We Talk It Over 

By providing for parental participation, we have 
been able to set up an unusual and constructive guid- 
ance program. A convenient file box containing basic 
information and notes about each pupil is kept on my 
desk. Thus, we can easily have regular conferences at 
recess and during the noon lunch period. Pupils and 
parents drop in at those times to discuss their problems 
or ideas. 

During one discussion with parents about guiding 
their youngsters, the parents pointed out that many 
young people wanted to go to the city. They did not 
appreciate country life and the opportunities it afforded. 
As a result of this conference, we decided to set up a 


program of appreciation of the great outofdoors in our 
nature-study work. 


And Develop Our Curriculum 


We began to bring in specimens of caterpillars, but- 
terflies, tadpoles, and other wild life. Then, came a 
need for a nature-study shelf. So a patron from a nearby 
sawmill gave us some lumber, and another patron built 
a long shelf on the sunny side of the room. This shelf 
has now been divided into four parts—a museum, an 
aquarium, a zoo, and a garden. 

A craft program has also been set up using native 
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materials, such as rushes, pine needles, corn husks, nuts, 
berries, and native clay, from which we make beads, 
mats, bowls, and other articles. 

Interest in outdoor life has grown steadily, and the 
natural environment has provided a meaningful science 
workshop. This has made country life appear more 
interesting to the pupils, paved the way for more whole- 
some recreation, and fostered a deeper appreciation for 
the surroundings. We believe that our nature-study and 
native-craft programs are doing much to make the child 
realize that, after all, the country is a wonderful place. 

An important emphasis in our school that developed 
thru the give-and-take of parents, teachers, and pupils 
in these discussions is fostering of the sharing spirit. 
The children now are engaged in such activities as shar- 
ing toys, mittens, books and exchanging outgrown cloth- 
ing. Toys are borrowed overnight or for the weekend. 

Some of these are home-made; some are made-over. 
They are often plain and crude, but they bring a great 
deal of joy to the children. Since these children don’t 
have many playthings at home, this activity is a real 
boon to their home play life. 

The Adult Lending Library is another aspect of our 
sharing program. Books, magazines, and newspapers 
are lent to parents over night. Pupil librarians super- 
vise this activity, using a card file system. 

Much of this material is obtained from friends. We 
get left-over newspapers from the news boys of the near- 
by town. A small reference library, including a new set 
of encyclopedias purchased cooperatively by patrons and 
county, is available for use of the highschool pupils who 
attend school in another community. 

The “help-one-another-hour” is really one of the 
high-spots in our daily program. At this time, pupils 
have an opportunity to work on their academic prob- 
lems. 

There is the little boy who has speech difficulty. Two 
older children have learned to give him speech exercises 
and even speech tests. He thoroly enjoys the activity 
and responds to the older pupils as well as or better 
than to me. These “teachers” are proud of their re- 
sponsibilities. 

There is the second-grade girl who reads with par- 
ticularly good expression and comprehension. The chil- 
dren enjoy hearing her read to them during this period. 
This activity answers a need which she possesses—an 
opportunity to use her talents. 


One for All 


Our school lunch program is a cooperative project, 
too. Each fall a card is circulated on which the parents 
list the items which they can contribute to the lunch 
program. Most parents put up canned goods especially 
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Jimes ftave (hanged 


Tue county school bus made its 
way carefully up and down red clay 
hills. The winter morning was 
rainy, and reddish water ran down 
the furrows of a field where crops 

_had been harvested the fall before. 
Advanced scientific farming, in 
which no land is left bare to take 
the winter rains, had not penetrated 
this neighborhood. 

As I, a highschool teacher, rode 
on the bus, I was reminded of a 
comment of a city newspaper re- 
porter who once toured this vicin- 
ity: “a background of magnificent 
scenery and a foreground of worn- 
out farms.” I reluctantly agreed 
with him and feared that we na- 
tives were leaching out along with 
the soil. 

The bus soon skirted an old 
church cemetery. Having recently 
taught Gray’s “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard,” I remem- 
bered these lines fromr this beauti- 
ful tribute to poor rural people: 
“Full many a flower is born to 
blush unseen, and waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air.” 

Such a poem could have been 
written about this cemetery. Many 
sleeping there had never been able 
to develop their potentialities be- 
cause of circumstance. 

The driver now stopped at a 
tract of cut-over woodland, and 
four brothers and sisters left a road- 
side shelter and entered the bus. 
They were children of renters of 
good reputation. 

This morning, as the youngest 


for the school. Others donate pota- 


toes, beans, peas, and other vege- 
tables. Parents often bring large 


pies, cookies, puddings, cakes, or jello 
to school as a surprise for the chil- 
dren. 

The children get a great deal of 
satisfaction out of serving things 
which they themselves helped to can 
or make. During a recent lunch pe- 
riod, a girl remarked, “Today, you 
are going to eat some of the tomatoes 
that Brother and I canned.” Even 
tho they may not have tasted any 
better than some of the others, the 


child, a second-grader, sat beside me 
on the bus, I glanced at her sev- 
eral times. 

Her raincoat hood had _ fallen 
back and revealed very scant, tow- 
colored hair. A faint tracery of 
veins showed at her temples. It ap- 
peared that Mother Nature had not 
yet been able to garner enough ma- 
terial in this little person to provide 
luxuriant hair or pink coloring. 

Later in the day, the new prin- 
cipal stopped me in the hall to 
chat. He had several statistical-look- 
ing sheets in his hand. “You know 
the achievement tests I have been 
giving in the elementary school?” 
he asked. “Would you like to see 
one of the score sheets?” 

I took the sheet and was surprised 
indeed to learn that the little girl 
who rode beside me on the bus 
topped her class. | walked on, feel- 
ing very pleased that this child had 
superior ability—feeling as one 
would about an athlete winning in 
spite of odds. 

I walked on toward my class- 
room, thinking how fine such tests 
were if they could disclose special 
abilities and help teachers in their 
guidance of students. I again 
thought of the “Elegy” and realized 
that compulsory education and 
more democratic methods of judg- 
ing ability have made some of the 
sentiments in Gray’s poem not ap- 
plicable to this age. Flowers now 
have a much harder time blushing 
unseen. 

‘ —LOUISE JONES. 
* 
children remarked how good they 
were. 

\ portion of the cloak room has 
been converted into a_ kitchenette 
with a small oil stove donated by a 
patron, an old navy basin converted 
into a sink with an outlet, a cabinet 
for dishes, and a small table. A large 
lard tin is used as a sterilizer for the 
dishes. The pupils and parents have 
made potholders and aprons and re- 
paired old utensils, 

Grouping for | special interests, 
abilities, and needs is an important 
characteristic of our school program. 





Grade levels exist only in the regis- 
ter. 

Of course, it took a great deal of 
time and effort to prepare the parents 
for this type of program. Patrons’ 
Days in the fall and spring—when 
parents spend the entire day at 
school — help them to realize how 
happily the children work in groups 
where their needs are being met and 
how much more is accomplished. 


We Meet Real Needs 

The daily program of work pro- 
vides for adequate drill in tool sub- 
jects. For example, a portion of the 
daily program gives special emphasis 
to speech problems. The speech of 
the rural child is often hesitant, in- 
audible, or muffled because he is shy 
and afraid of making mistakes. Fur- 
thermore, the type of speech that he 
hears in the home is not the best. 

Improvement of speech, which is 
an example of one of the real needs 
of our pupils, is taught in many 
ways. For one thing, we made a 
poster with this sentence written on 
it: “How well do you respond?” We 
keep this before the pupils at all 
times to serve as a constant reminder 
of the care which they should. take 
in speaking. We also have such activ- 
ities as a mock radio-quiz program, 
a round-robin question and answer 
period, a good speech club, and lan- 
guage games. 

We have speech boxes in which 
children put notations of errors they 
have observed, the dates such errors 
were made, and by whom they were 
made. When the boxes are opened, 
the secretary reads the error slips, 
and the pupil who made the error 
and the one who reported it stand. 
The reporter then tells of the error 
made, and the one who made the 
mistake tells what he should have 
said. 

A local merchant says she can no- 
tice improvement in conversational 
speech on the part of the children. 
The children do not “freeze” in the 
presence of strangers now, and they 
seem at ease in welcoming visitors. 

Reports of other improvements in 
our pupils come from the commu- 
nity. Yes, working closely with the 
community has helped us to serve the 
community and the pupils better. 
And it has earned for us the position 
of community headquarters. 
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MOBILIZATION 
and EDUCATION 


“This war is different! ... 
We must assume that the pres- 
ent state of near-war may last 
five years, 10 years, or indeed the 
rest of our lives. . . . We must 
be prepared to swing into total 
war overnight, if need be! but 
must never get musclebound 
or reach the pinnacle of our 
strength. . . . We clearly cannot 
afford to suspend intellectual, 
technical, and professional edu- 
cation ‘for the duration’! ... 
Our supply of educated and 
trained men is our seed corn.” 


HESE excerpts from a recent arti- 

cle written by Peter F. Drucker 
in Harper’s magazine for November 
1950 point up one of the difficult and 
important issues now pressing for 
decision in Washington. The over- 
whelming necessity to build up our 
armed forces as speedily as possible 
to the strength required for the se- 
curity of this nation and the protec- 
tion of those freedoms for which 
liberty-loving peoples unitedly stand 
calls for measures of exceeding care 
and wisdom. 

It is urgent that the mobilization 
plans now being shaped for legisla- 
tion be formulated with full percep- 
tion of a balance of manpower 
among the nation’s most critical 
needs, both civilian and military. 
It is important that educators insist 
unitedly, firmly, and effectively that 
provision be made for an uninter- 
rupted flow of trained personnel for 
all facets of leadership, and for a 
citizenship of resourceful people 
which will keep this country inter- 
nally sound while it makes itself ex- 
ternally strong. 





Dr. Little is director of student personnel 
services, University of Wisconsin, and secre- 
tary of the National Conference for Mobili- 
zation of Education. 
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J. KENNETH LITTLE 


In a nutshell, this is the situation: 
The armed forces must build as rap- 
idly as possible to a strength of more 
than three million men. To reach 
this minimum strength under pres- 
ent service regulations, at least 21 
months of service will be required 
of almost every ablebodied, nonvet- 
eran male who is now between the 
ages of 19 and 25 inclusive. 

To keep the armed services at this 
level of manpower, however, will re- 
quire at least two years of military 
service of almost every ablebodied 
male as soon as he reaches his nine- 
teenth birthday. The armed services 
must be kept at this minimum 
strength indefinitely. 

If the size of the armed services 
must be expanded much beyond the 
three million, it is virtually certain 
that 18-year-old men, single veterans, 
and married men without depend- 
ents must be drafted. Also, the liabil- 
ity for service must be extended be- 
yond the twenty-sixth birthday, and 
the term of service lengthened. 

This is the situation which has 
prompted the proposals of universal 
military training and universal na- 
tional service. This is the situation 
which has made it certain that selec- 
tive-service laws and regulations, at 
least, will be thoroly revised. 


Congress 


This is the situation in Congress: 
National manpower policy now in 
the process of formulation has two 
major objectives: [1] secure and 
maintain the necessary strength of 
the armed forces and [2] maintain an 
uninterrupted: flow of trained per- 
sonnel for the many facets of leader- 
ship and citizenship necessary to keep 
the nation stable ‘and strong. 

The Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate is now studying the mili- 


tary-manpower situation and will 
draft the legislation to be proposed 
at the opening of the Eighty-Second 
Congress. Hearings will soon be held. 

First, the National Security Coun- 
cil, the Department of State, and the 
Department of Defense and its mili- 
tary branches, and the National Se- 
curity Resources Board will outline 
their estimates of the military-man- 
power requirements and their plans 
for the utilization of the forces to be 
mobilized. Other branches of the fed- 
eral government such as the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, including the Office 
of Education, will also present their 
viewpoints upon the manpower situ- 
ation as it affects their areas of re- 
sponsibility. Voluntary associations 
will then be heard. 

The proposals under consideration 
fall roughly into three categories: 


[1] Universal Military Training 

These proposals usually call for 
one year of training for all men be- 
ginning at age 18 or graduation from 
highschool, whichever is later. At the 
end of a three- or four-month period 
of basic military training, possibly 
at summer camp, the trainee has a 
number of options for the comple- 
tion of his obligations. 

The trainee at no time is a mem- 
ber of any branch of the regular 
armed forces. The military training 
would be given by the separate mili- 
tary branches, but the program as a 
whole would be under civilian ad- 
ministration. This plan is intended 
to provide us with a reservoir of men 
with basic military preparation. 

This concept of universal military 
training conflicts with the probable 
necessity for selective service to have 
access to the same pool of men in 
order to build the armed services to 
the required strength as rapidly as 
passible. Proposals for universal mili- 
tary training will be kept alive, how- 
ever, as a procedure to be used after 
the size of the armed forces has been 
stabilized and in a period of de- 
mobilization. 


[2] Universal National Service 


These proposals go far beyond uni- 
versal military training. Universal 
national service would draft the en- 
tire manpower at some period be- 
tween graduation from highschool 
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Military Manpower 


PHe situation has changed since 
early December |when Dr. Little’s 
article was written], and national 
attention is focused on two major 
types r proposals: 

[1] Universal Service proposes 
to draft all young men physically 
and mentally competent as they 
reach either age 18 or 19 for 
a period of training to be fol- 
lowed by a_ period of national 
service. “Those unfit for any type 
of military service would be as- 
signed to essential civilian train- 
ing and service. The combined 
period of proposed training and 
service varies from 21 to 30 
months. 

Under these proposals, it is as- 
sumed that college training would 
be undertaken after completion of 
military service. Most significant 
proposals in this category include 
the James Bryant Conant propo- 


sal and the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities proposal. 
[2] Modified Selective Service 


proposals recommend in the na- 
tional interest the maintenance of 
a flow of professionally-trained 
personnel thru the deferment of 
college students “selected for high 
promise” and continued until 
graduation because of a “superior 
record of performance.” Liability 





and age 20 for service in [1] a branch 
of the regular armed services or [2] 
a national defense civilian corps. 

There would be no deferments or 
exemptions except for extreme physi- 
cal, mental, or moral disqualifica- 
tions. The objective would be utiliza- 
tion of every youth at the type of 
service, military or civilian, for which 
he is needed and able. 

This type of program is clearly a 
departure from our former mobiliza- 
tion measures. Its consideration is a 
frank recognition of the seriousness 
of the international situation. 


[3] Selective Service 

Present selective-service legislation 
recognizes that obligation for mili- 
tary service is universal, and that 
service should be “shared generally.” 
Some principles of current selective- 
service legislation are: 

[1] “That adequate provision for 
national security requires maximum 
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deterred 
regard- 


military service of 
students would continue 
less of age at graduation. 

The most significant proposal 
in this category is contained in the 
final report by the Six Advisory 
Committees on Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel presented 
to the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice in a public conference De- 
cember 18, 1950. 

A number of Universal Military 
Training proposals have also been 
made public. Most of these are 
based on the recommendation 
for UMT as contained in the Re- 
port of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on National Security. 
It is assumed that UMT will be 
urged as a “standby measure” to 
begin operation in some future 
period when the maintenance of 
a large military force is no longer 
necessary. 

The Preparedness’ Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee has been charged with 
the responsibility of re-studying 
the entire problem of compulsory 
military service. The House 
Armed Services Committee also 


for 


will study the military manpower 
problem and by mid-January defi- 
nite legislative proposals should 
be t taking shape. 


effort in the fields of scientific re- 
search and development, and the 
fullest possible utilization of the na- 
tion’s technological, scientific, and 
other critical manpower resources.” 

[2] “The President is authorized 


. . . to provide for the deferment 
of persons whose employment in in- 


dustry, agriculture, or other occu- 
pations . . . or whose activity in 


study, research or medical, scientific, 
or other endeavors is found to be 
necessary to maintenance of health, 


safety, or public interest.” 


A selective-service plan, therefore, 
provides for the manpower essential 
to both military and nonmilitary oc- 
cupations and activities. It provides 
this manpower. without induction 
or drafting 


into military service, 
for nonmilitary defense service. 


Consideration 


At this point, no one can predict 
the exact nature of the legislation 






will result. 
incorporate 
several proposals. 


which 
may 


The legislation 
some features of 


This much is obvious. The plan 7 
will provide for furnishing the mili- 7 


tary force which the security of the 
nation is found to require, and it will 
provide for maintaining that force as 
long as necessary. 

‘Vhese are the decisions to be made 
which have greatest potential effect 
upon schools and colleges: 

[1] The size of the armed forces, 
|2] the rate at which the armed forces 
must be built, [3] the necessity for 
drafting 18-year-olds, [4] the length 
of term of service—proposals now run 
from two years to three years, [5] the 
postponement of induction or the de- 
ferment of college students, [6] com- 
pulsory national service in nonmili- 
tary defense activities. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict, educators and educational 
groups have stated their viewpoints 
upon many of the issues involved, 
‘These views vary. There is, however, 
one general agreement. The first re- 
quirement is the building of a mili- 
tary establishment adequate for the 
security of our nation, 

In immediate and extreme emer- 
gencies, this demand is total. If, how- 
ever, our country shall be required to 
assume a military posture for five 
years, 10 years, or perhaps a genera- 
tion, legislative plans and procedures 
must give special attention to the 
broader total needs of a strong coun- 
try in the wise husbanding of its hu- 
man resources. These plans should 
encompass the optimum utilization 
of the men who are immediately use- 
ful and those who are still preparing 
for effective citizenship and service. 

It is right that those who are en- 
trusted with the peacetime education 
of the nation’s youth should concen- 
trate their thoughts and energies 
upon the manner by which educa- 
tional values may be preserved when 
our country is involved in a long 
struggle of “arms and ideas.” By 
uniting upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples which should underlie the 
mobilization laws or procedures, and 
by furnishing sound and consistent 
counsel based upon such principles, 
educators and educational groups 
will render a significant public serv- 
ice in a critical period. No less is ex- 
pected. No less should be done. 
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AASA MEETS AGAIN AT THE 


Salty Shangri-La 


An old conventionaire tells all 





Another 


EAR JIM: year, the 

time is here to make our plans 
once more, to attend the big con- 
vention at the city by the shore. 
You've written, “Bill, please tell me 
about this AASA show; what to ex- 
pect if I attend is something 1 
should know. My job is new, I’ve 
much to do; of problems I’ve a 
horde. If I’m to be away 10 days, 
what shall I tell my board?” 

Well, Jim, I sort of envy you altho 
I must confess that after 25 conven- 
tions I enjoy them nonetheless. At- 
lantic City is itself a most refreshing 
place in which to meet your fellow 
supts who converge from every place, 
to talk and listen, see and learn, 
and thru participation, sharpen their 
perspective on all school adminis- 
tration. 

From the Vesper Service Sunday to 
the big Exhibitors Night, there’s not 
a general session that you will want 
to slight. You will thrill to music, 
fanfare, and the speakers who will 
state their views on schools, free en- 
terprise, or perhaps the welfare state. 
No matter what their subject, how 
their point of view is bent, the super- 
intendent is the guy they think 
should “implement.” 

The exhibit so enormous and in 
scope so comprehensive invites your 





close inspection and your ‘study most 
intensive. See the pencils, books, 
and buses, taste the fruit’ juice sam- 
ples free; try the finger paints and 
gadgets, test your OOMPHability; 
trot from booth to booth with shop- 
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ping bag to hold your souvenirs; 
what you will learn on school sup- 
plies would otherwise take years. If 
you're faced with still more building 
and you’re hazy on the rules, the 
Architectural Exhibit’ shows plans 
for building schools. 

Open meetings hear complaints 
and also resolutions; business ses- 
sions hear proposals to amend the 
constitution. Announcements, pho- 
tos, welcome signs all vie for your 
attention. Remember please to wear 





your badge while attending the con- 
vention. 

The air is salty, tangy—the day 
looks bright and warm, and such a 





welcome contrast to last night’s icy 
storm; but strolling the slippery 
Boardwalk towaygd: the Auditorium, 
many a superintendent’s lost his 
equilorium. 


"Mid the flurry of excitement 


round election-day maneuvers, move» 





February 17-22, 1951, are 
the dates of the national con- 
vention of the American Asso- 


ciation of Scheol Adminis- 
trators. 

For sleeping room reserva- 
tions write to the AASA Hous- 
ing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


campaigners, nominators, and can- 
didate-approvers. At all the ballot 
boxes, the tellers are on guard, and 
you can’t vote unless you show the 
stub on your membership card. 
At breakfasts, luncheons, dinners 
to which you are invited, you munch 





your celery noiselessly while speeches 
are recited, and stories told that 
you'll retell (if that should be your 
hobby) to the fellows that you chat 
with when you gather in the lobby. 

You're inspired by the speakers 
and the speeches that they make, by 
greeting friends both old and new, 
by the lively give-and-take of the 
smaller group discussions and the 
problems that are met (you think 
that you have tough ones but you 
“ain’t seen nothin’ yet”), 

In 60-odd discussion groups, you'll 
have a chance to swap ideas with 
the other guys engaged in talking 
shop; put questions to the experts 
on the problems that you face (and 
when you solve the current ones, 
some more will take their place). 
A dozen topics beckon; you must 
decide on one. Will it be buildings, 
salaries, or the core curriculum? 

Packing time reveals you have ac- 
quired numerous things, the won- 





derful collection that a week’s con- 
vention brings—your program, pa- 
pers, and the Gist, the hastily scrib- 
bled notes that at some future date, 
you hope, will recall those anecdotes. 

Your head, like your briefcase, 
was never so filled, with a hundred 
ideas on which you build, as 
you start home and in: 


can 
retreshed 


spired and happy—and heavily laden 
with salt water taffy. 
See you in Atlantic City— 
BILL 
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O OTHER people ever de- 
N manded so much of education 
is have the American people. None 
other was served so well by its schools 
and educators. 

From the first, education has had 
heavy tasks to perform. Democracy 
could not work without an enlight- 
ened electorate. The various states 
and regions could not achieve unity 
without a sentiment of nationalism. 
The nation could not absorb mil- 
lions of immigrants from all parts 
of the globe without rapid and ef- 
fective Americanization. Economic 
distinctions and privi- 
leges, severe enough to corrode de- 
mocracy itself, had to be fought. 
To our schools went the momentous 
responsibility of inspiring a people 
to pledge and hold allegiance to the 
principles of democracy, national- 
ism, Americanism, egalitarianism. 

The US—today the oldest democ- 
racy in the world and the oldest 
republic—also has the oldest public- 
school system in the world. The 
famous Ould Deluder Satan Law of 
1647, which set up a system of com- 
munity-supported schools in Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, was, in its day, 
something new under the sun. “As a 
fact,” wrote Horace Mann, himself 
one of its later products, “it had no 
precedent in world history, and as 
a theory, it could have been re- 
futed and silenced by a . . . formid- 
able array of argument and experi- 


ence... 


and social 


How did it happen that this little 
colony of some 15 or 20,000 souls, 
clinging precariously to the wilder- 
ness shelf, should within a few years 
have established a Latin School, 
Harvard College, and a system of 
public education? Why this instant 
and persistent concern for education 
—so great that education became 
the American religion? For it is in 
education that we have put our 
faith; it is our schools and colleges 
that are the peculiar objects of pub- 
lic largess and private benefaction. 
Even in architecture, we have pro- 
claimed our devotion, 
schools like cathedrals. 
None of this reflects-any_ peculiar 
respect for learning or for scholar- 
ship. There has never been much of 


that, and there is probably less of 
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OUR SCHOOLS: 





it today than ever before. Only in 
the US could the term “brain trust” 
be one of opprobrium; only here is 
the college professor a stereotype of 
general woolliness. 

Yet, the paradox in all this is more 
apparent than real. It is not be- 
education advances scholar- 
ship that it has been so prized in 
America — but rather because it 
promised to bring to real life the 
American dream of the good society. 

So declared the great Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787: “Religion, mor- 
ality, and knowledge, being neces- 
sary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” And the generation 
that fought the Revolution had en- 
ergy enough left to create a dozen 
new colleges, establish state univer- 
sities, and provide for common 
schools by munificent land grants. 

Even the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
could observe sourly of this genera- 
tion that “notwithstanding their ad- 
diction to those occupations of which 
lucre is the sole object, Americans 
were duly attentive to cultivate the 
field of learning, and they have ever 
since their first foundation been par- 
ticularly careful*to provide for the 
education of fH rising progeny.” 
And, in our generation today, when 
the critical pedant of the Old World 
disparages American academic tradi- 
tions, we are prone—and with much 
reason—to answer tartly: it has never 
beén the Americans who succumbed 
to the meretricious appeals of Fas- 
cism, Nazism, or Communism. 

Let us look at the specific tasks 
which our triumphant faith in edu- 
cation imposed on our schools, 


/ 


cause 


Tue first and greatest task was to 
provide an enlightened citizenry in 
order that selfgovernment might 
work. Tho the earliest settlers in 
New England used the word “democ- 
racy” only as a rebuke, they had in 
fact embarked upon an experiment 
in democracy. With independence, 
the problem of’ selfgovernment be- 


came urgent. It is important to re- 
member that selfgovernment had not 
been tried before on such a scale. 
The founding fathers confidently 
believed they had found the key. “To 
be long-lived,” as Benjamin Rush 
observed, “republics must invest in 
education.” 

Has our investment succeeded? 
None can doubt that it has. Ameri- 
cans have established a nation, held 
it together, and expanded the o 
riginal 13 to 48 states—while steadily 
pursuing the grand objectives of the 
framers of the Constitution: Their 
“more perfect union” did establish 
justice and domestic tranquility and 
secure the blessings of liberty. 

Thru all their history, they elected 
some mediocre presidents, but never 
a wicked or a dangerous one; they 
never yielded to a military dictator; 
they avoided revolutions; they set- 
tled all problems by compromise ex- 
cept the greatest one, slavery, and 
perhaps that could not be settled by 
compromise; they revealed in every 
crisis an ability to select able leaders. 
Only a people taught selfgovernment 
could record these achievements. 


Tue second great task imposed 
upon education and on the schools 
—the creation of national unity— 
was equally difficult. In 1789, no one 
took for granted the blessing of the 
“more perfect union” —for what, 
after all, was the basis for an Amer- 
ican nation? Its geographical basis 
was so large as to defeat itself, for 
how hold together an area of con- 
tinental dimensions thinly inhabited 
by some four million people? The 
historial basis was almost nonex- 
istent. Differences that separated 
South Carolinians from Connecti- 
cut Yankees seemed greater than 
bonds that united them. 

Yet, we created unity out of di- 
versity, nationalism out of particu- 
larism. Powerful material forces— 
the westward movement, canals and 
railroads, a liberal land policy— 
sped this achievement, 

But just as important were intel- 
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HAVE KEPT US FREE 





lectual and emotional factors—what 
Lincoln called those “mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone.” These 
were the contributions of poets and 
novelists, editors and naturalists, 
historians and jurists, orators and 
painters — and the medium thru 
which they worked was the school. 

Thru the whole Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, novelists like Cooper and 
Hawthorne, poets like Bryant and 
Longfellow and Whittier, painters 
like Trumbull and Stuart and Peale, 
historians like Jared Sparks and 
George Bancroft, schoolmen like 
Noah Webster with his “spellers” 
and the McGuffeys with their “read- 
ers”—all these and scores of others 
created and popularized that com- 
mon group of heroes and villains, 
that common store of poems and 
stories, of images and values of which 
national spirit is born. These men 
gave to Americans a people’s com- 
mon language with which to voice 
a people’s common heritage: 


God sifted a whole nation that He 
might send choice grain over into 
this wilderness. As for me, give me 
liberty or give me death. If they 
mean to have a war, let it begin here. 
One if by land, and two if by sea. 
These are the times that try men’s 
souls. I only regret that I have but 
one life to lose for my country. I 
have just begun to fight. Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute. Don’t give up the ship. We 
have met the enemy and they are 
ours. Liberty and union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable. I pro- 
pose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer. Damn the torpe- 
-does. Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. With 
malice toward none, with charity 
for all. 


There were the songs and the pic- 
tures, too. In school and lyceum, 
children came to learn and remem- 
ber parts of the “Concord Hymn” 
or “Old Ironsides” or the “Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere.” From paint- 
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ings, they learned to recognize Wolfe 
dying on the Plains of Abraham, 
Penn making a treaty with the In- 
dians, Washington crossing the Del- 
aware, Boone pushing his way thru 
the Cumberland Gap. Thru its 
young eyes, the young people came 
to see itself as one nation. 


Tue third task imposed on educa- 
tion, and particularly on the public 
schools, was that which we call 
Americanization. Each decade after 
1840 saw from two to eight million 
immigrants pour into America. No 
other people had ever absorbed such 
large or varied racial stocks so rap- 
idly. In this, America could proclaim 
both its pride and its welcome in the 
verse on the Statue of Liberty: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 

breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teem- 

ing shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest- 

tost to me; 

I lift my lamp. beside the golden 

door.” 

How, after all, were these millions 
of newcomers to be “Americans” — 
in language, in ways of life and 
thought, in citizenship? The na- 
tion’s first and maim answer was the 
public school. 

Most of the new millions, eager 
tho they were to _be Americanized, 
were too old for school, but their 
children went to the public schools, 
adapting themselves with children’s 
speed to American ways, and taking 


home with them the idioms, habits, 
thoughts, and standards they picked 
up in the schoolroom and on the 
playground. 

Mary Antin tells us, in her moving 
Promised Land, what school meant 
to the new masses: “Education was 
free. . . . It was the one thing that 
(my father) was able to promise us 
when he sent for us; surer, safer than 
bread or shelter. On our second day, 
I was thrilled with the realization 
of what this freedom of education 
meant. A little girl from across the 
alley came and offered to conduct us 
to school. My father was out, but we 
five between us had a few words ol 
English by this time. We knew the 
word school. This child who had 
never seen us until yesterday, who 
could not pronounce our names, who 
was not much better dressed than 
we, was able to offer us the freedom 
of the schools of Boston! 

“No application made, no ques- 
tions asked, no examinations, rul- 
ings, exclusions; no machinations, 
no fees. The doors stood open for 
every one of us.” 

That magic open door imposed 
upon American schools such a re- 
sponsibility as the schools of no 
other country have ever had to meet. 
Doubtless, the necessity of teaching 
immigrant children even the most 
elementary subjects slowed up the 
processes of formal education in 
many schools. Yet those schools have 
done the astounding job asked of 
them: they have literally made mil- 
lions of Americans. 


_ ecm aueieiiaenmemenenitiniaaeeeneenmaneimeeaiaeaaea 


No other country was ever served 
so well by its schools, declares 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


who is one of our foremost historians, and professor 
of history at Columbia University. His eloquent 
statement reprinted here appeared as an editorial 
in Life for October 16, 1950, a special issue devoted 
to education. It is reproduced by special permission. 
The article in pamphlet form is available from 
the National School Public-Relations Association, 
an NEA department. 10¢ a copy, quantity discounts. 
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Tuere is a 


ice schools have rendered 


fourth and. final serv- 
American 
democracy. This most heterogeneous 
of modern societies profoundly var- 
ied in racial background, religious 
faith, social and economic interest 
the 


prey to forces of riotous privilege 


has ever seemed most easy 


and ruinous division. ‘These forces 
have not prevailed; they have been 
all, in the 
rooms and on the playgrounds of 


America. 


routed, above school- 


In the classroom, the nation’s chil- 
dren have lived and learned equality 

all subject to the same educational 
processes and the same disciplines. 
On the playground and the athletic 
field, the same code has ruled—with 
the reward of honor and applause 
given to achievements to which all 
could aspire equally. 

Ihe roster of “foreign’”” names on 
our highschool and college football 
teams has seemed worth a feeble joke 
to many an unwitty radio comedian. 
Who can seriously doubt that the 
cause of democracy is served when it 
is a Murphy, a Schwartz, a Groglio, 
or a Levitsky that the cheering stands 
applaud? 


Ir, rHru the Nineteenth and well 
into the Twentieth Century, Amer- 
ican schools performed such magnif- 
icent service, the question remains: 
Do they still serve the nation well? 
And is education still the American 
religion? 

The evidence is conflicting. Amery 
icans in many ways still confess their 
faith in education, still impose upon 
it tasks performed 


elsewhere by 
home, church, or 


industry. More 
young people are going to college 
and university today than went to 
highschool only 30 years ago. Public 
appropriations have mounted to $5 
billion annually. While the federal 
government has accepted a_ larger 
share of responsibility for education 
than ever before, private philan- 
thropy continues to build colleges 
with a fervor that other ages gave 
only to their cathedrals, 

Yet, there is other evidence of a 
more sobering nature. The propor- 
tion of our national income devoted 
to education has declined in the last 
decades, and $5 billion for public 
education compares rather poorly 


20 


with the $8 billion spent on liquor 


or the $19 billion on 


automobiles 


each year. Most schoolteachers are 
underpaid, many buildings are anti- 
quated, most colleges and universi- 
ties are in desperate financial plight. 
\nd—even graver than the material 
picture—the de¢ ade that has wit- 
nessed the greatest rush to American 
universities witnessed sav- 
age attacks upon their integrity and 
independence. 

‘The American mind today seems 
deeply worried about its school sys- 
tem as it never has been before. In 
the literature on 


there is more discontent 


has also 


vast education, 
than com- 
placency, more blame than _ praise. 
There is an uneasy feeling that the 
schools have somehow failed to do 
their job. 

Yet, no one seems very positive as 
to what the job of the schools is 
today. It is oddly ironic—to say the 
kindest—to hear people who rear 
their children on comics complain 
that the schools: fail to instil a love 
of literature, It is shocking—to say 
the truth—to hear the very people 
who support teachers’ oaths and text- 
book censorship contend that the 
schools are failing to 
intellectual 
and integrity. 

We need to get our standards 
straight and clear. Many of the old 
purposes and criteria have disap- 
peared, and the people have not 
defined new ones to take their place. 
The Nineteenth Century school, for 
example, had all’ enormous job in 
“Americanization” — but it 
clearly defineg€yob, universally 
willed by the pe6dple. Today’s school 
faces a nice problem in deciding 
whether its education should rein- 
forte nationalism—or inspire inter- 
nationalism. 


encourage 


greater independence 


Was a 


Two developments have further 
blurred the picture inherited from 
the Nineteenth Century. 

First, schools no longer have the 
monopoly in education they then 
exercised. ‘Today, they share re- 
sponsibility with movies, radio and 
television, and, to a far larger extent 
than before, newspapers and maga- 
zines: for millions of Americans, 
Life and the Reader’s Digest have 
supplanted the McGuffey readers. 

Second, with the phenomenal 





growth of higher education, the new 
demands of industry and the pro- 
fessions, the government and _ the 
military, the function of elementary 
and secondary education has become 
more narrowly educational than ever 
before. In a day of specialization, 
schools are called on more and more 
to prepare not so much for life, citi- 
zenship, or democracy as for partic. 
ular tasks and competences. 

We have placed our schools in a 
crossfire of conflicting demands, 
While we still want them to perform 
broad social functions, we impose 
upon them educational 
functions. ‘Vhe old expectation per- 
sists that schools be training grounds 
for democracy and nationalism. The 
new demands are implacable—that 
schools not only prepare young 
people for college but somehow man- 
age to teach domestic economy, driv- 
ing, machine shop, current events, 
world history, and typewriting all at 
the same time. 


narrower 


Tuere is a further difficulty—the one 
that most of us are reluctant to 
recognize. Schools reflect the society 
they serve. Many of the failures we 
ascribe to contemporary education 
are in fact failures of our society as 
a whole. A society that is indifferén 
to its own heritage cannot expec 
schools to make good the indiffer 
ence. A society that slurs over funda- 
mental principles and takes refuge 
in the superficial and the ephemeral 
cannot demand that its schools in 
struct in abiding moral values. A so 
ciety proudly preoccupied with its 
own material accomplishments an@ 
wellbeing cannot fairly expect it) 
schools to teach that the snug warmth} 
of security is less meaningful than” 
the bracing venture of freedom. In™ 
all this, to reform our schools is first 
to reform ourselves. 4 
For a century and a half, Ameri) 
can schools have served and strengt 
ened the commonwealth. They pre 
vided a citizenry as enlightened 
any on earth. ‘They justified and 
vindicated democracy’s promise. I 
society clearly defines the new dutié 
it wishes the schools to fulfill ang 
if it steadfastly supports them nd 
only with money but also with faith 
they will surely justify that faith i 
the future as they have in the past 
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HIGHSCHOOL ACTIVITIES ARE MORE SUCCESSFUL 


When Students Become 
Trained Leaders 


‘emit meeting will come to order,” 
Tisia Bill Brown, president of 
Centertown Highschool students, to 
the cabinet. “The first business is 
Friday’s Conservation Day Program.” 

“There was too much noise in the 
assembly,” began Mary Jones. 


“Centertown kids haven't any 
school spirit,””". complained _ Jerry 
Tripp. 


“There isn’t much use in all the 
work we do,” rejoined Bill. “The 
kids don’t pay attention even when 


Dr. Nylen is 


director of Department of 
Guidance 


Services, Seattle Public Schools, 
deattle, Washington, and staff member of 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Jevelopment. This articie was obtained 
jhru the NEA Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, 


we do plan for a good program.” 

“We will get nowhere panning the 
students,” the faculty adviser, Mr. 
Smith, had been thinking. “How can 
I help the cabinet analyze its lead- 
ership?” At this point, he said, “I 
wonder if we have any ideas why the 
plan did not succeed.” 

There was silence as the members 
mulled over the question. Then Jane 
spoke. “I think our plan failed 
because the roll representatives re- 
ported it badly. In my roll, there was 
no discussion following the repre- 
sentative’s report.” 

“We explained it in detail to the 
council of representatives,” said Bill, 
defensively. 

“I know we did,” replied Jane, 





DONALD NYLEN 


supportively. “I thought we had a 
good plan, with the assembly, hall 
displays, and poster prizes. However, 
it didn’t succeed.” 

“Why didn’t it?” asked Harry. 

This was Mr. Smith’s opportunity. 
“Poor reporting by roll representa 
tives has been suggested,” com 
mented Mr. Smith. “There may be 
other reasons. Should we look at how 
the students felt about the program?”’ 

“They didn’t feel responsibility 
toward it,” suggested Jane. 

“Why should they?” said Harry. 
“They had no part in planning it.” 

“What else could we have done?” 


asked Bill. 


“We have several hunches now,” 
said Mr. Smith. “It is suggested that 
the representatives 

did not report the 

plan well to_ stu- 

dents. One question 

is: Was this the 


kind of program stu- 
dents wanted? It is 
suggested that ow 
planning didn’t give 
students an oppor- 
tunity to take part. 
Perhaps we ought to 
study the problem 
of leadership. There 
is to be a leadership- 
training conference 
at Hillsboro High 
next Saturday. 
Would it be a good 
idea to send 
sentatives?” 
The 
growing out of the 
failure of their pro- 
gram had stimulated 
real concern. The 
cabinet had _ been 


repre- 


discussion 


9 | 


_ 








sufficiently challenged to search 
for ideas about leadership and stu- 
dent organization. Bill, Jane, and 


Jerry were designated to accompany 
Mr. Smith. 


The Conference 


At Hillsboro High, the Center- 
town representatives who had come 
expecting to watch were surprised 
to find themselves plunged into par- 

A tew 
host school were 
which 
pertinent 


words of greeting 
followed 
partici- 
leader- 


ticipation. 
from the 
by four sessions in 
pants considered 
ship problems. 
9:30-10:45—What Should a 
dent Organization Do for Its Mem- 
divided into 
subgroups of six members. For 40 
cach subgroup 


pooled ideas and exchanged experi- 


Stu- 


bers? Delegates were 


minutes, members ol 


ences. Each subgroup designated a 
spokesman to report a summary of 
When time was called, 
the spokesman reported, and there 
was lively general discussion. 

11-12:30—What Kinds of Leaders 
Are We? This session began with a 
role-playing demonstration by Hills- 
boro High. Five students played an 
impromptu scene portraying a com- 
mittee discussing whether there 
should be a mixer for new students. 
In the scene, the chairman domi- 
nated—introduced topics, took sides, 
did not recognize quieter members, 
argued with those who disagreed 
with him. When -the scene had pro- 
ceeded sufficiently to illustrate the 
situation, the scene director stopped 
it. 

He then asked each committee 
member if he thought it would have 
been possible for the committee to 
reach agreement. He also asked how 
members felt toward the chairman. 


conclusions. 


The answers brought out that three 


with the 
circumstances 
because of the way he conducted the 
meeting. In a brief discussion by the 
total there 


members would not agree 


chairman under any 


group, were many sug- 
gestions as to how the chairman 
might have handled the meeting 


differently. 

Subgroups were again formed to 
further the problems of 
leadership chairmanship. In 
these subgroups, each delegate found 
opportunity to check his own ideas 
with those of others. 

Shortly before time to close these 
discussions, one subgroup asked to 
present another role-playing scene. 
It wished to test whether a different 
kind of chairmanship which tried to 
bring out all points of view would 
be more successful. The student in 
charge, instead of making a decision 
himself, interrupted subgroup dis- 
cussions to present the request to the 
total group. It was accepted and the 
scene was played. 


discuss 
and 


Mr. Smith mentally noted how 
flexibly the conference chairman 
handled this situation. Tho the 


meeting had been carefully planned, 
plans could be changed when the 
request of a subgroup met gencral 
agreement. 

After the second role-playing scene 
had been completed, there were a 
few minutes for evaluation. There 
obvious agreement that this 
chairman had been more suc- 
cessful in bringing out all points of 
view and in helping the group think 
together. He had encouraged all 
members to take part and had re- 
frained from taking sides. He had 
helped the group define its problem. 
“T never knew that it is so important 
for, the chairman to give attention 
to the way he conducts a meeting,” 
said one delegate, as the group ad- 
journed. 

12:40-2—How, Can We Improve 
Communication Between Students 
and Their Elected Representatives? 
Following lunch, three delegates re- 
ported on experiments to obtain and 
use student expression as a basis for 
planning. 

The first report, given by the chair- 
man of the Public Information Com- 
mittee of Hillsboro High, explained 
a student-opinion survey operated 
by the student organization. Public 
Information, a standing committee 


was 


scene 






whose chairman member of 
the cabinet, selected representatives 
from each roll room to act for 10 
weeks as survey samplers. 

Each Friday, committee and sam- 
plers together prepared questions to 
test student attitudes and 
Mondays, each sampler interviewed | 
five students in his roll room selected | 
by chance and five students he met 
in the halls, asking each the ques. 
tions in the agreed-upon manner, 
Tuesdays, the committee and sam. 
plers prepared a summary of the 
answers to the interviews. Occasion. 
ally, the survey results provided the 
basis for a student assembly. They 
were always reported in an article in * 
the school paper. 

Some survey questions: What were 
the three best assemblies you can 
remember? What should students 
buy with money collected from th 
paper drive? Should grade qualifica. 


WasS a 


wishes, 7 


' 

tions be set up for participation in 7 
student activities? 

The student-opinion survey had 4 


also been used for teaching students 
about school resources. 
questions: 


Among the 
If you were looking for 
an after-school job, where could you | 
go for help? State briefly the require. 

ments for school graduation. 
the science 
school. 


Qe Ee 


Name 


courses offered in this 


=i iad 


The second report given by the 
student president at Modern High 
explained the use of a loudspeaker 
in the lunchroom. Weekly, the cabi- 
net designated two trained roving re. 
porters. The roving reporters, talking 
with students and faculty, tried to} 
get ideas about school activities, how 
people felt, things they would like 
to see happen: ’ 

Each afternoon, the reporters with 
help from the president prepared 
summaries of their conversations. 
During the next lunch hour, the re- 
porters presented informally their’ 
observations. Students looked for | 
ward to the reports. They had con 
tributed to better communication. 

A roll representative from Hills 
boro High explained how a roll} 
room experimented with the use di 
subgrouping to discuss questions of | 
student policy. When questions were ‘ 
referred by the student council t 3 
this roll representative, he in turn) 
would relay them to the roll room. § 

With a topic written on the black | 
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board, the roll representative would 
break the membership into small 
subgroups to discuss the pros and 
cons of the question. Reports from 
each subgroup would serve as a basis 
for the roll decision, which he was 
then instructed to report to the stu- 
dent council. Topics had been: What 
method should we use to keep the 
halls and grounds in order? How can 


.we improve interschool relations at 


football games? 

2:15-4—How Can We Improve Our 
Meetings? This session was planned 
to bring out the importance of a 
group’s clarifying its problem and 
deciding on a method of solving it. 
There was a short role-playing dem- 
onstration showing a committee 
planning a school dance. 

The chairman allowed everyone a 
chance to talk. The meeting was 
disorganized, because there was no 
common agreement on problems to 
be settled. There were, therefore, 
reminiscences of past school events, 
expression of personal feelings about 
dance bands, side comments on 
whether nonhighschool students 
should be admitted, and the like. 
The scene was cut when its hap- 
hazard way of procedure seemed 
obvious. 

Subgroups were then formed to 
discuss: “How could this committee 
have done a better job?” It was sug- 
gested that in addition to a spokes- 
man, each subgroup designate an 
observer to report on how it tackled 
the problem of answering its ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith noted the lively discus- 
sion. Walking about, he heard: 
“Their meeting would have been 
better if they had first listed the 
things they would have to decide in 
planning the dance.” “There were 
too many personal opinions unre- 
lated to the topic.” “No one sum- 
marized.” Members should help keep 
the discussion on the beam.” 

“Hadn’t we better take up the 
ideas one at a time.” “How could the 
chairman have helped the group 
organize its discussion?” 

“Leaders will improve their skill if 
they think about such questions,” 
reflected Mr. Smith. “Perhaps we 
can try using a student observer.” 

Reports followed the subgroup 
meetings. Students had no clearcut 
formula for improving the commit- 
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tee meeting they had witnessed. They 
had, however, gained valuable in- 
sights and ideas. The idea that a 
group can set about its tasks was a 
gain. Another was that a group 
should clarify what it wishes to ac- 
complish. The thought that mem- 
bers should help the chairman keep 
the discussion on the beam would 
aid some. 


Conclusions 


Before they went home, Bill, Jane, 
Jerry, and Mr. Smith pooled obser- 
vations: 

A successful student organization 
must really represent the students. 
There must be opportunity for dis- 
cussion by all about policies and 
practices. Everyone should feel he 
has a part in decision-making. To 
accomplish this, there must be care- 
ful experimentation to keep com- 
munication between leaders and stu- 
dents going both ways. 

If a student organization is to 
function successfully, responsibilities 
and rights of faculty (school adminis- 
tration) and students must be clear. 
Students should know in what area 
decisions by their representatives are 
possible, and in what areas decisions 
must be made by or referred to the 
faculty. Where students are supposed 
to make decisions, they should be 
allowed to carry them thru and to 
learn from mistakes if decisions are 
not wise. 

To be successful, leaders must 
study needs and desires of members. 
The student council has responsi- 
bility to find ways by which students 
can express théir needs. Planning 
will be successful only if students 
participate. 

There is much to learn about 
chairing a meeting. Attitude is im- 
portant. The chairman must estab- 
lish rapport with the group so that 
members feel free to express feelings 
and ideas. He needs to develop skill 


Reprints of JourRNAL articles on group 
dynamics are available from the NEA 
Department of Adult Education. A 
pamphlet containing the nine articles 
which appeared in 1948-49 is entitled 
Group Dynamics in Education and 
sells for 10¢. What Makes a Group 
Tick? is the title of the 1949-50 re- 
print, which sells for 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. 


in helping the group define its prob- 
lem. He cannot carry the respon- 
sibility alone. He can help the group 
by developing skill in observing the 
way the group functions and thus 
learn to sense its needs. 

Each member of a group has re- 
sponsibilities as well as rights. As 
a member senses group needs, he 
may ask questions or make sugges- 
tions which help the group under- 
stand what is taking place and what 
is needed to solve its problems. 

How a small group solves prob- 
lems can be a valuable topic for 
study. One may learn about chair- 
manship and membership and the 
pitfalls which often prevent com- 
mittees from doing a successful job. 
An observer may help the group 
study how it goes about its tasks. If 
the observer expresses how he feels 
about the meeting and leads others 
to express similar feelings, he may 
promote member understanding. 

As they were finishing, Jane said, 
“I think these ideas are important. 
I am sure that the technics we have 
seen today, such as role-playing, sub- 
grouping, using an observer, and 
pooling opinions can be helpful.” 

“I think, however, they will be 
successful only when used appropri- 
ately,” Jerry remarked. “To learn 
how to use them well requires growth 
in understanding of our own feelings 
and purposes, and sensitivity to the 
feelings and wishes of others. Other- 
wise, how can we know whether the 
plans and decisions which follow 
their use really represent group 
wishes or simply a clever way of ac- 
complishing what we desire and 
think the group should do.” 

“I think you have touched the 
heart of the problem,” said Mr. 
Smith. “To grow in our ability to 
work with people requires willing- 
ness to change ourselves. I have 
learned a great deal today. However, 
we cannot go home and apply all 
these learnings at once. We will de- 
feat our purpose if we tell others how 
they should do things. We will need 
to help as we see opportunities. 

“Furthermore, we will sometimes 
make mistakes, and we can learn 
from those mistakes. We can do this 
if we see our leadership responsibility 
as an Opportunity to learn and to 
help the members of our organiza- 
tion solve their problems.” 
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ISS) BLODGE TI 
Mi felt bright 
and sunny like 
the March morn- 
ing that wakened 
her as it breezed 
thru her open 
window at 6:45. 
Her alarm hadn't 


gone off, so she 
snuggled up for 
another little nap. Before long, 
man’s rudest invention blurted its 


7:30 announcement. Miss Blodgett 
wondered how the additional 45 
minutes of sleep could make her feel 
less rested—in fact, worse than she 
felt on retiring eight hours before. 

The answer is simple. It’s the 
story of refreshment. Miss Blodgett 
hadn't moved between snuggle and 
alarm. The carbon copy of bed sheet 
wrinkles on her right shoulder and 
arm was a tell-tale sign of immobile 
sleeping. She had slept like a log 
and now felt like one. 

Frequent movement, at least every 
10 minutes, is necessary for re- 
freshing sleep. . After stretching and 
vawning, followed by the stirrings of 
dressing and _ breakfasting, Miss 
Rlodgett felt better. These move- 
ments more than doubled the rate of 
circulating blood, and with it came 
more oxygen to her brain to dispel 
the dopey feeling. 


She Had Something There 

My first-grade teacher, Miss Flak- 
ler, must have understood this in a 
way. She was one of those wise teach- 
ers who frequently had her pupils get 
up just to move around. Sometimes 
it was “Jack be nimble, Jack be 
quick” that cued our maneuverings. 
Sometimes she had us reach high for 
the ceiling. After this “seventh in- 
ning stretch,” we always felt better 
and were more alert to listen and to 
work. 

Since becoming a physiologist, I 
have learned to appreciate Miss Flak- 
ler’s wisdom. Her scheduled wrig- 
gling periods kept us quieter between 
times. Sitting still, like lying still, 
permits the circulation to slow down. 
Contracting muscles forces blood 





Dr. Steinhaus is a professor of physiology 
at George Williams College, Chicago. He 
was formerly chief of the Division of Physi- 
cal Education and Health Activities for the 
US Office of Education. 
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Three Rs 


Refreshment, relaxation, and recreation are 
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essential for teachers as well as pupils, says 


from the arms and legs back to the 
heart. This gives the heart more 
blood to pump to the lungs, to the 
brain, and the rest of the body. 

The dopey, tired feeling of a long 
sit means too little blood is coming 
to the heart for reshipment. ‘The 
brain, located in the top-story dome, 
is especially short-changed. Move- 
ment corrects this in both sleeping 
and waking hours. That is why ex- 
ercise even in small amounts brings 
refreshment to the body. 

After very strenuous exercise, 
movement is even more important 
lest a suddenly slowed circulation be 
inadequate to dispose the accumu- 
lated waste products. Perhaps that 
is why some of my teachers did not 
demand absolute quiet immediately 
after gym and recess. 


Hold Tight, Now Let Go 

I had another very wise teacher, 
in the third grade, but her name 
has escaped me. After excitement 
had run high, she had us lay our 
heads on our désks and pretend we 
were going to sleep. She often did it, 
too, to show us how. Then we waited 
to hear the pin drop. In our room it 
actually dropped. 

Sometimes she added another 
wrinkle, “Hold the ends of your desk 
seats with both hands. Now squeeze 
the seat as tightly as possible. Squeeze 
hard! Now let go! Doesn't it feel 
good to let go?” It did feel good. 
After a while she helped us get that 
“let go” feeling in upper arms, shoul- 
ders, and back. This teacher could 
not have heard of the Jacobsonian 
system of relaxation because that 
beok was published nearly 20 years 
later, but somehow she had sensed its 
principles. 

Tensing muscles helps us to iden- 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


tify feelings of tensions. This is the 
first step in learning to let go. Dr, 
Edmund Jacobson’s system of relaxa- 
tion takes one body part after an- 
other: arms, shoulders, legs, hands, 
feet, the breathing muscles, even the 
face and eye muscles; for each you 
must learn the “hold tight’”’ and the 
“let go” feeling just as we did in the 
third grade. 

Systematically practiced, relaxation } 
becomes-easier. With no muscle ten- 
sions to excite it, the nervous system 
literally slows down, and mental 
activity, whether it is excitement, 
worry, or what-not, is reduced. 


A Bag of Flour 

In my third-grade class, we used 
to imagine and imitate animals 
and inanimate objects. Our teacher 
didn’t realize it, but she had trained 
us so well that we deserved college 
entrance to Dr. Lulu Sweigard’s 
course on relaxation. 

“Keep your heads down; let your 
arms hang over the sides of your 
desk. Now imagine you are a large 
sack of flour that lies slumped over 
your desk. There is a tiny hole in 
each corner of the sack. Slowly, very | 
slowly the flour is running out of 
each hole; smoothly, smoothly it is 
running out. : 

“Feel it—just as if your arms and | 
legs were running out of the sack | 
Slowly, steadily, your arms are get 
ting longer and longer and longer. | 
You are getting limper and limpet. | 
You are lying heavily on your desk- 
slumped down—just like the sack of | 
flour—flatter and flatter and flatter.” 

Try it yourself, with or without 4 
class before you. Pretty soon yout 
just don’t care to move. It will take | 
some stirring to reestablish alertness 
This is relaxation. Relaxation cools 
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or Health 








Do you— 








GOOD 
_] Stay peppy all day? 


(_] Run two blocks? 
_] Walk a mile briskly? 


(] Climb three flights 
without fatigue? 












(_] Always stand tall 


with abdomen flat? of it? 


(_] Enjoy food that is 
nutritious? 














(_] Regularly lose your- 
self in an all- 
absorbing interest? 


(_} Relax habitually 
even under strain? 








One way to relieve tension is 
to move your head in a large 
circle as illustrated at the right. 


the fires of intense life and thought 
in the nervous system. Refreshment, 
on the other hand, provides oxygen 
for brighter, cleaner burning in 
brain and muscles. 


Time Out for the Wizard 

On Friday afternoons, in our 
fourth grade, if things had.gone well 
during the week, and sometimes even 
on ordinary days if we had finished 
our work, Mrs. Becker, our teacher, 
would move toward the shelf in the 
corner where she kept The Wizard 
of Oz. This was the signal to settle 
down with a wonderful feeling, ready 
to be spellbound by a chapter, 
maybe two if there were time. On 
the wings of this story, our minds 
were carried away from the toils and 
troubles of the day, away from the 
frustrations that beset all fourth- 
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Check Yourself in Relation to Your Daily Activities 


FAIR 
[_] Part of day? 


[_] One block? 
[_] Half a mile? 


_] Two flights? 
[_] Just when you think 
(_] Force yourself to 

select proper food? 
[_] Spasmodically take 


time for recreation? 


(_] Relax when you 
think of it? 





POOR 
(] Not at all? 


[] None? 


[_] Less than two 
blocks? 







(] One flight? 





_] Never? 





(_] Pay no attention 
to food value? 








| Find escape only 
in alcohol and 
other excesses? 


] Seldom? 









graders whether at school or at home. 

It was a great ‘feeling to forget 
everything for a while, to be com- 
pletely absorbed in an exciting ex- 
perience that held us together, pupils 
and teacher, in a totally satisfying 
oneness. This was recreation, pure, 


simple, and undefiled. We would 
emerge from the experience some- 
what reluctantly, but always with a 
satisfied, good feeling, as tho we had 
in small measure been recreated. It 
was with a lighter heart that we 
turned to other things. 

Of course, I may be a bit mixed 
up at this point, because the Oz 
somehow heralded the joys of a week- 
end. That is why I wish Mrs. Becker 
had been interested in observing, 
also, the possible values of the Wiz- 
ard as medicine to heal frayed nerves 
in teacher and pupils on an excep- 


tionally difficult ‘Thursday morning. 
Recreation is too little understood. 


It is not rest. It is activity. But 
no single activity is sure to bring it 
to all members of a group, nor is 
there assurance that an activity will 
provide recreation again because it 
did so the last time. Such are the 
marks of a psychological experience. 

Recreation is not any specific activ- 
ity. It is a state of mind attained 
thru an activity. Sports bring it to 
some people, while others find it in 
quiet meditation, in poetry, or at the 
movies. “When wearied of play,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, “I always 
turned to books.” Stripped of all ex- 
tras, recreation remains associated 
with an all-absorbing activity, one in 
which the person can completely lose 
himself and, for the time being, for- 
get the troubles and humdrum of 
ordinary life. 

We must find such activities for 
ourselves, and we must help our pu- 
pils build them into their life-pat- 
terns against the tougher days ahead. 
Lack of such inner resources drives 
many to seek forms of empty escape, 
as in the consumption of alcohol. 


|| Ideally, but rarely, a teacher finds 


his daily tasks so completely satisfy- 
ing that they become for him one 
form of recreation. Fortunate are his 


pupils. 
Think on These Things 


Refreshment, relaxation, and rec- 
reation are essential to sanity, to life 
itself. They cannot be hoarded 
against future needs nor can they 
long be dipped out of memories to 
supply today’s wants. They must be 
learned, relearned, and _ regularly 
practiced. The child resists enslave- 
ment to rigid forms, so it is easier for 
him to practice these things. 

It is a more difficult assignment for 
the teacher, however. He is inclined 
to neglect his personal needs in the 
face of mounting responsibilities and 
endless schedules. But he must learn 
to refresh his body, relax his nerves 
and mind, and recreate his spirit 
When he finds life bringing him an 
earlier alarm clock and _ shorter 
nights, a faster pace and slower legs, 
more to do and less time to do it, 
more exasperation and less patience, 
more frustration and less inspiration, 
then more diligently must he prac- 
tice the Three Rs. 
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IN MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, THEY 


Rub Each Other the Right Way 


N THESE days of greatly increased 
school population, overcrowded 
classrooms, and teacher shortages, the 
the 
time and energy are almost endless. 


demands made upon teacher’s 
As a result, in a modern school sys- 
tem, there may be among staff mem- 
hers tensions which seriously hamper 
the work of the classroom. Much of 
this nervous strain would be elimi- 
under- 


standing of each other's problems 


nated if there were mutual 
among all employed personnel of 
the svstem. 

Recently the Mishawaka, Indiana, 
city schools and the Mishawaka Edu- 
cation Association completed a study 
in which they attempted to find out 
the areas of tension, if any, among 
the employed personnel of the local 
public schools. 

Ihe purpose of the study was to 
find out the factors which were mak- 
ing seemingly undue demands upon 
the personnel and to open al tWoO- 
channel ol 


which 


wa) communication in 


teachers, administrators, su- 
pervisors, clerical help, and mainte- 
nance workers might express opin- 
ions and air grievances. 

The approach to the problem was 
from the standpoint of the teachers 
since they seemed to have less chance 
to express their viewpoints than did 
the supervisors and administrators. 

Ihe superintendent of schools en- 
couraged the study and aided in its 
planning. He felt that it would be 
beneficial to the whole school system. 
\ committee consisting of nine peo- 
ple was chosen to spearhead the 
work. Its members were chosen trom 
the various departments — primary 
thru senior highschool, representing 
six of the nine public schools in the 
city. 

The 


committee first 


investigated 





Miss Ireland, Mishawaka Junior Highschool 
librarian, was chairman of the committee 
which conducted the study described here. 
Mr. Cree, president of the Mishawaka Edu- 
cation Association, was a committee consult- 
ant. If your local wishes to conduct a simi- 
lar study, you may obtain a copy of the 
questionnaire by writing to Mr. Cree. 
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The story of a local association which improved 


classroom instruction by reducing tension 


and nervous strain among school personnel. 


LOUISE IRELAND and GLEN M. CREE 


the literature on the subject of hu- 
man relationships among the em- 
ployed personnel of schools. It found 
very little material. 

The members then 
talked informally with the teachers, 
clerical help, and maintenance work- 
ers in the various buildings. Mem- 
bers of the staff discussed freely situ- 


committee 


ations which were causing nervous 
tensions and spoke of requirements 
which they considered unreasonable. 

Staff problems centered around 
the following: [1] teacher-adminis- 
trator relations, [2] supervisor-admin- 
istrator relations, [3] teacher-super- 
visor relations, [4] teacher-teacher re- 
lations, [5] teacher-clerical help, and 
[6] teacher-maintenance help  rela- 
Lions. ‘ 


The Questionnaire 


lhe results of the informal talks 
with members of the staff were dis- 
cussed by the committee, which de- 
cided to divide into three groups of 


three members each to prepare a 
questionnaire for a more tormal 
study of human relations in. the 


schools. One group prepared a list 
of questions relating to teacher-ad- 
ministrator relationships; another, 
to teacher-supervisor relations; still 
another, to teacher-teacher, teacher- 
clerical, and teacher-maintenance re- 
lations. 

Under teacher-administrator rela- 





tions were questions which covered 
such problems as democracy in teach- 
er-administrator relations, distribu- 
tion of duties, and administering dis- 
cipline. 

Questions on teacher-supervisor re- 
lations included such problem areas 
as the amount of time supervisors ex- 
pect teachers to attend meetings and 
make courses of study and reports, 
how supervisors could best help 
teachers, and suggestions regarding 
supervision of the guidance program 
and administering the audio-visual 
materials. 

The teacher-teacher relations sec- 
tion dealt with general relationships, 
attitude of one group of teachers 
toward another group, help which 
teachers established in the system 
might give to new teachers, and dis- 
tribution of duties. 

l eacher-clerical relations included 
questions on what teachers expect of 
clerical help and what teachers have 
a right to ask clerical help to do. The 
same types of questions were in- 
cluded in teacher-maintenance rcla- 
tions. 

As finally revised, the question- 
naire was sent out to 200 members of 
the staff. Each person was asked to 
indicate the following: sex, posi- 
tion (administrator, supervisor, or 
teacher) , and experience in the sys- 
tem (no experience, less than five 
vears, more than five years), but not 
his name. One hundred eighty-two 
questionnaires were filled out and re- 
turned. 

At a joint meeting of the super- 
visors, administrators, and commit- 
tee members, the tabulated results 
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of the study were reported. Later, a 
written report was given to each 
member of the staff. 


Results 

The answers to the questions re- 
vealed valuable information regard- 
ing practices and relationships. First, 
clearly revealed was the general feel- 
ing that the many meetings required 
for after-school attendance were a 
real burden. A followup detailed 
questionnaire on the number and 
kinds of meetings showed that the 
vreatest burden fell on the primary 
teachers, somewhat less on_ inter- 
mediate-grade teachers, and still less 
on junior and senior highschool 
ieachers. 

Ihe replies to the special ques- 
tionnaire were studied carefully and, 
as a result, in the future our meet- 
ings will be fewer, better planned, 
and for specific purposes only. Our 
supervisory and administrative staffs 
are revising their schedules to stop 
the practice of having some teachers 
attend three to four meetings a week. 
Ihe best possible use of teachers’ 
time is an important item in good 
educational practice. 

A second specific problem, we 
found, had to do with our central 
supply room. The questionnaire re- 
vealed that much of the teachers’ 
time was required in the clerical 
work necessary for getting supplies 
for use in the classroom. On a fol- 
lowup of the main questionnaire, we 
found a wide variety of practices 
in different buildings. As a result, a 
more uniform plan for the entire city 
has been worked out to relieve the 
teachers of this added clerical work. 
Our central supply room, a rather 
new venture, is now working well. 

A third problem arose from the 
method of handling our visual-aids 
materials. Many people added spe- 
cial comments to this section of the 
questionnaire because of their dis- 
satisfaction with the methods used 
in past years. 

The criticism was made that we 
had no definite schedule of films in 
the city as to day or days the films 
would be available for use in the 
various buildings. A film might be 
rented for one building on Monday, 
returned, and rented on Friday for 
another building, instead of being 
booked for the two buildings on one 
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rental. We also found some teachers 
and departments using a dispropor- 
tionate share of the visual aids and 
thus using more than the amount of 
money that should have been allo- 
cated to their department or room. 

Asa result of these findings, we are 
setting up a schedule in which we 
plan to utilize all possible aids and 
to correlate them with units of work. 
We hope to eliminate the use of the 
visual-aids program merely as a 
means of entertainment for children 
or as a rest period for the teacher. 
We plan to make the greatest pos- 
sible use of the program as an aid to 
teaching. 

A fourth problem brought out by 
the answers to the questionnaire was 
the matter of the distribution of 
extra assignments. Of the 151 an- 
swering this question, 105 felt they 


were so burdened with extra work, 
reports, and materials required, that 
thev could not do their best teaching, 

We found that there are many 
variations in methods of assigning 
extra duties, for these reasons: First, 
every building presents a different 
problem because of its physical fea- 
tures; second, every district is made 
up of a little different type of per- 
sonnel including teachers, pupils, 
and patrons; third, every adminis- 
trator should exercise some _ indi- 
vidual initiative in regard to han- 
dling his building problems. 

All these factors tend to make it 
almost impossible to have an equal 
distribution of duties or extra as- 
signments for an entire school sys- 
tem made up of a number of differ- 
ent schools. However, followup on 
these findings has been made. In the 


Leaders ste Made... 


BELIEVING that until state and 
national professional and educa- 
tional problems are personalized in 
the local, they will have little mean- 
ing for many individual members 
of the profession, a number of state 
associations are conducting leader- 
ship-training schools for presidents 
of local associations in their states. 
The Utah Education Association, 
for example, held a one-week lead- 
ership school August 20-26, 1950, 
on the campus of the Utah State 
Agricultural College at Logan. 

Sponsors of the leadership school 
helped each focal’s president plan 
ways of bringing to his local an 
understanding of the educational 
issues currently important, ways of 
working on these issues in local 
communities, and the sources of 
help and inspiration needed to 
achieve the desired goals. Local 
leaders were urged to inform mem- 
bers of the part they can play in 
producing results, and the conse- 

uences of success or failure to 
Theseatees and the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Topics discussed were organized 
into four general areas: public rela- 
tions, functions of the UEA, of the 
NEA, and of the local association, 
with emphasis on the latter. Both 
professional and lay people aided 
in the program. 

The day began with breakfast at 


7; classwork lasted from 8 until 11 
AM; interviews with UEA officers 
from 11 until 12 noon; luncheon, 
with speakers, from 12 until 2 pm; 
group discussions based on the 
morning sessions, directed by a dil- 
ferent chairman each afternoon, 
from 2 to 4 pm. Dinner at 5:30 was 
followed by recreation directed by 
one of the four groups. 

A daily news bulletin, Local 
President’s Round Up, prepared by 
various editorial committces from 
the group, was circulated 
morning. 

The final session included a re- 
port by each group chairman, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and evaluation 
of the entire program. 

“The response from our locals’ 
presidents was thrilling,” writes 
Jesse Black, president of the Utah 
Education Association, in telling 
about the event. “They literally sat 
on the edges of their chairs for six 
days in their enthusiasm for the 
plans and ideas.” And the fun of 
association, the realization that ex- 
periences and problems of other 
presidents were not so far from 
their own brought a real feeling of 
unity of purpose and professional 
growth.” One local’s president, who 
had to sacrifice his salary for the 
time he attended the leadershi 
school, said, ‘““The school was worth 
many times the income I lost.” 


each 
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luture, so tar as possible, distribu- 


tion of extra assignments will be 
uniform for all teachers in the vari- 
nus buildings. 

\ fifth and very important prob- 
lem brought out by the answers to 
the questionnaire was that of chan- 
neling communications among the 
entire personnel. The questionnaire 
revealed that there was a lack of in- 
formation about the assistance each 
staf 

It has seemed advisable, therefore, 


to set up an advisory council of rep- 


member can render the others. 


resentatives of the employed person- 
nel. This group will present various 
problems, discuss them freely, and 
offer advice on possible solutions. 

A handbook is another way of in- 
forming staff about the 
work of the system and the special 
interests of other stafl 
iddition 


members 


members. In 
forth for new 
teachers or emploves what they can 


to setting 


xpect, in general, from the other 
members of the staff, this publica- 
tion, which is now being prepared, 

il] contain information common to 

ll schools in the city. 

We believe the handbook should 
have a definite educational aim, state 
all school policies, set forth the rules 
followed by the administration in 
operating the schools, and clearly 
define the purposes of these rules 
and regulations. Some items treated 
might be the state minimum-wage 
law, salary schedule, agreements on 
sick leave or death in family. 

Information might also be given 
b\ means of a weekly or monthly bul- 
letin. Such a bulletin should be short 
and concise and contain items of 
vital interest to the personnel. An 
informed school personnel is the best 
answer to the problem of securing 
lull cooperation. 


If You Make Such a Study .. 


‘The committee and all those who 
had any part in making the study 
feel that it has been worthwhile and 
that a number of helpful adjust- 
ments have already been made. The 
committee is also aware of certain 
weaknesses in the questionnaire and 
certain mistakes in the procedure. 
I here are many things we would 
change if we were to do it again. 

Others who may wish to make a 
similar study might profit from our 
experience. We recommend, for ex- 
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ample, that these lactors be con- 


sidered in making a study of this 
kind: 

First, it is essential that everyone 
concerned be tully aware of the pur- 
pose and the nature of the study. The 
full approval of this group is de- 
sirable and may be gained if every- 
one understands that it is not the 
purpose of the study to take up any 
personal issues, to condemn, or to 
criticize any one individual or group 
of individuals. 

Second, too much emphasis can- 
not be placed on the necessity of 
selecting the proper people to serve 
on the study committee. More im- 
portant than the ability to organize 
the study is the ability to keep all in- 


A leader is best 

When people barely know that 
he exists. 

Not so good when people obey 
and acclaim him, 

Worst when they despise him. 

“Fail to honor people, 

They fail to honor you;” 

But of a good leader, who talks 
little, 

When his work is done, his aim 
fulfilled, 

They will all say, ““We did this 
ourselves.” 

—From The Way of Life ac- 
cording to Laotzu,. An Ameri- 
ean Version by Witter Bynner. 
Reprinted with permission of 


the John Day Co. 


formation confidential. Unless mem- 
bers of the staff have confidence in 
the members of the committee, they 
will not express their opinions and 
grievances freely. An indeterminable 
amount of harm could result if any 
member of the committee used infor- 
mation gained in confidence to create 
friction and discord between indi- 
viduals. 

A third factor is the screening of 
the facts collected. All information 
which represents personal enmity, 
selfishness, and personal maladjust- 
ments should be eliminated. It is 
sometimes extremely difficult to sep- 
arate this type of from 
the worthwhile which 
should be used. 


material 
information 


Fourth, the questions should be 
carefully worded so that the answer 
is not indicated in the question it- 


self. Questions were of “yes” and 
“no” type to simplify tabulation. All 
questions did not apply to all people 
because problems vary within grades, 
departments, and buildings. 

We feel that, from the results of 
our questionnaire, a followup of such 
a study should be made intermittent- 
ly to determine if improvements hav« 
been made. Part of the original com- 
mittee should continue with the 
followup. 

Our committee plans to make, in 
the near future, a study of other sug- 
gested problems in order to establish 
better human relationships. 


Removal of Tension 

By and large, the varied replies to 
the questionnaire revealed that in 
our school system, and probably in 
many others, there are numerous ten- 
sions and misunderstandings. 

These tensions reflect themselves 
in the people we meet and work with 
each day. No teacher, janitor, clerk, 
or administrator can do_ his _ best 
work when troubled by fear and criti- 
cism. We must recognize the areas ol 
tension, face them squarely, and try 
to eliminate or correct them. 

These tensions often reflect them- 
selves in the pupils, for as the teacher 
is, so often the children are. The 
child carries the likes and dislikes of 
the teacher and often reflects the con- 
ditions under which the latter is 
working. These feelings of insecurity, 
fear, and criticism tend to thwart the 
teacher and destroy individual initia- 
tive, and in many cases cause the 
child to miss the best part of his 
school experience. 

In our case, as the vear progressed 
after the questionnaires had been 
filled out and returned, there seemed 
to be a more friendly atmosphere 
among the personnel. Then, as re- 
sults were tabulated and comments 
interpreted and explained to various 
groups, some misunderstandings dis- 
appeared and practices which had 
tended to make for tensions were 
changed. 

Thus, the survey has clearly re- 
sulted in a better school system. ‘he 
administrative and supervisory stafl 
now welcome helpful suggestions, 
and in the future our program, 
schedules, and curriculum will be 
the combined results of the best el- 
forts of all of our personnel. 
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Mind Control in the Soviet Union 


OWARD the close of his A His- 
ice. of Freedom of Thought, 
published in 1913, Professor J. B. 
Bury expressed the following hopeful 
sentiment: “The struggle of reason 
against authority has ended in what 
appears now to be a decisive and 
permanent victory for liberty. In the 
most civilized and progressive coun- 
tries, freedom of discussion is recog- 
nized as a fundamental principle.” 
These words reflect the optimism of 
the Western world in that time ol 
long ago—the early years of the pres- 
ent century. 

A generation later all thoughtful 
men are wondering whether a new 
dark age may not be approaching, 
made the darker by the apparently 
limitless resources for mind control 
provided by science and technology. 

But Bury was not as badly mis- 
taken as the above quotation sug- 
gests. He also speculated: “It is by 
no means inconceivable that in lands 
where opinion is now free coercion 
might be introduced. If a revolu- 
tionary social movement prevailed, 
led by men inspired by faith in for- 
mulas (like the men of the French 
Revolution) and resolved to impose 
their creed, experience shows that co- 
ercion would almost inevitably be 
resorted to.” 

This remarkable forecast has been 
fulfilled. In the totalitarian states of 
the contemporary world, we certainl, 
see both revolution and counter- 
revolution “led by men inspired by 
faith in formulas . and resolved 
to impose their creed.” The methods 
employed to this end in the Soviet 
Union have been revealed with dev- 
astating clarity since World War II. 


Their “Supreme Achievement” 

The Soviet leaders boast every 
hour of the day about their “gran- 
diose achievements” in economy and 
government, war and revolution, sci- 
ence, art, and culture. While some of 
these claims are justified, others are 





Dr. Counts is professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
is author [with N. P. Lodge] of The Country 
of the Blind: the Soviet System of Mind 
Control. Houghton, 1949. 
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The Soviet system of mind control has at- 


tained power and ruthlessness which dwarf 


the “achievements” of earlier despotisms. 


dubious, to say the least. Yet they 
have to their credit one truly stag- 
gering “achievement” about which 
they say nothing—their all-embracing 
system of mind control. 

An understanding of this system 
is the first step toward an under- 
standing of the Soviet Union. And 
it is to be understood not by reading 
the writings of Karl Marx and his 
disciples, but rather by studying the 
absolutist traditions and revolution- 
ary movements of imperial Russia. 

The Soviet system of mind control 
is the product of perverted genius. 
It is the most comprehensive thing 
of its kind in history, surpassing im- 
measurably its predecessor under the 
tsar. Also it is much more fully per- 
fected than the systems of Mussolini 
and Hitler. Employing with com- 
plete ruthlessness and singleness of 
purpose all the resources of science, 
of mechanical invention, of medicine 
and psychology, it is able to attain 
power and reach heights of efficiency 
which dwarf the efforts of earlier 
despotisms. 

The system embraces all of the 
organized processes and agencies for 
the molding of the minds of both 
young and old. 


Program of Education 


There is, of course, a vast system 
of schools in the Soviet educational 
program. Indeed, there are three 
school systems. The first embraces the 
kindergarten, the primary school, the 
secondary school, the university, the 
higher technical institutes, and voca- 
tional schools. In the larger towns 
and the cities, separate schools for 
boys and gi.ls are maintained in the 
regular system from the first grade 
thru the tenth, the period of general 
schooling. The second is a double 
system of boarding schools for train- 
ing boys from seven or eight years of 
age to become the future officers in 
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the army and the navy. The third is 
a system of Party schools organized 
at four levels to prepare carefully 
selected young people for lower and 
higher posts in the Party and gov- 
ernment apparatus, 

But the Soviet program of educa- 
tion also includes associations of 
every description, of children and 
youth, of industrial workers and col- 
lective farmers, of soldiers and sail- 
ors, of technicians and intellectuals 
—the press, the library, the radio, the 
theater, the movies, and the circus— 
literature, music, painting, and sci- 
ence. All of these processes and agen- 
cies are forged into one mighty in- 
strument to serve the purposes, do- 
mestic and foreign, of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship. 

The governing principle of the 
system was once stated with blunt 
clarity by Stalin himself. 

“Education,” he said to H. G. 
Wells, “is a weapon whose effect de- 
pends on who holds it in his hands 
and at whom it is aimed.” This prin- 
ciple has been applied literally to 
the entire cultural apparatus. Every 
branch of this network of institu- 
tions is regarded as a weapon and 
every member of the intellectual 
class as a soldier in the “front line of 
battle.” 

Whether teacher, artist, scientist, 
or clown, he is conscripted to fight 
in “a most ferocious struggle between 
two systems, between two world out- 
looks, between two conceptions of 
the future of mankind (which) has 
been, is being, and will be waged in 
the world.” 

Neutrality in this epochal struggle 
is not tolerated. To refuse to respond 
positively to the call to arms is to 
betray the Soviet Motherland. For a 
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member of the army of intellectuals 
to think for himself, to pursue inde- 
pendently the search for truth, or to 
keep silent is condemned as “bour- 

Chi- 
under 


veois liberalism.” As a. great 


nese philosopher has said, 


(communism there is not even “‘free- 
dom of silence.” 

he Party leadership is the final 
authority, textbooks, 
methods of teaching, and the length 
of recess periods in schools, but also 


literary 


not only on 


musical 
position, scientific theory, and even 


on criticism, com- 
humor. In the Soviet Union, no one 
has the “right to make mistakes’— 
except the Politburo and the Central 
the All-Union 


munist Partv of Bolsheviks! 


Committee of Com- 

‘The vast system is directed bv the 
\l]-Union Communist Party 
million members. But the 


of six 
American 
citizen should never make the mis- 
take of regarding this strange organi- 
vation as resembling in the slightest 
a political 
state. It is 


party in a democratic 
a legacy of Russian ab- 
clothed in revolutionary 
and Marxian doctrines. 
Ruling neither on the authority nor 


solutism 
garments 


with the consent of the people, but 
like the tsar always in the name of 
the people, the Party is wm fact a 
kind of political army. 

It has its high command, its off- 
cers, and its common soldiers. Goals 
and strategy are formulated by the 
high command—the Politburo of 12 
and the Central Committee of 72 
members. Lovalty, obedience, and 
limited tactical operations are ex- 
pected of the officers and soldiers. 
To enforce its will, the high com- 
mand has under its immediate direc- 
tion the political police numbering 
more than half a million and a net- 
work of punitive institutions hold- 
ing in thrall probably 10 million men 
and women. 


No Public Discussion 


Under this svstem of control, there 
can be no public discussion of grand 
policy, either domestic or foreign. 
Such policy is discussed and formu- 
lated in secret by the Politburo and 
the Central Committee and then is 
commonly given to the world in the 
form of a resolution which may or 
may not have the purely formal en- 
dorsement of the Supreme Soviet. 

It is thereafter the duty and funce- 
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the officers and soldiers of 
the political army to carry the policy 
to the people, to explain and argue, 
to persuade and cajole, to secure the 
adoption of resolutions of approval, 
and to prevent the emergence of any 
kind of organized opposition. All 
branches of the cultural apparatus 
are made to serve the same purpose. 
‘The Soviet citizen reads and listens 
in vain for the slightest public criti- 
cism of any policy adopted by the 
Party high command. 


tion ol 


When this high command changes 
its policy, as it has done radically 
and suddenly a number of times 
since the revolution, the aim of the 
batterv of cultural weapons is redi- 
rected and brought to bear on the 
indicated. The friends of 
yesterday of course may be the ene- 
mies of today, and perhaps friends 
again tomorrow, 


enemies 


depending on 
changes in power relations at home 
and abroad. The way in which the 
system of mind control is brought to 
the support of a profound shift in 
policy has been clearly revealed in 
recent vears. 

Policy of Revolutionary Aggression 


During the closing months of the 
war, perhaps from December 1944, 
but certainly from February 1945, the 
high command of the Party made one 
of those unheralded and fateful de- 
cisions which the student of Soviet 
affairs has come to expect. It decided 
to reverse completely the war-time 
policy of friendly collaboration with 
the Western democracies and to re- 
vive the policy of revolutionary ag- 
gression in the spirit 6f 1917. 

The reason for this tragic action, 
which has all but wrecked the glori- 
ous hopes for world peace aroused 
at San Francisco, is not difficult to 
discern. But in order to know the 
truth we must renounce all wishful 
thinking and face the fully authenti- 
cated realitv—the ultimate goal of the 
Soviet high command has not 
changed since the revolution and 
probably will not change for many 
years. 

That goal is the overthrow at all 
costs and by all means available of 
the entire “capitalist,” “bourgeois,” 
or non-Soviet world. The leadership, 
in accordance with the teachings of 
Lenin, moves toward its objective by 
devious routes, by zigs and zags, by 


retreats and advances, precisely as 
an army moves toward the vanquish- 
ing of an enemy. It is always guided 
by the power factors in the situation. 

Even before the war was over, the 
members of the Politburo sensed the 
fact that the relative position of the 
Soviets in the world was being vastly 
strengthened by the conflict. Their 
triumphs in the realm of diplomacy 
were certainly no less brilliant than 
their triumphs on the field of battle. 
They won tremendous victories at 
leheran and Yalta and in the coun- 
cil chambers of the allied powers. 
When Germany and Japan capitu- 
lated, they found themselves in a 
situation surpassing their 
dreams of a few years before. 

The changed fortunes of the Soviet 
state were proclaimed with utter 
frankness by Andrei Zhdanov, sec- 
ond to Stalin in the Party hierarchy, 
in Poland in September 1947. As 
leader of the Soviet delegation at the 
meeting for the reconstitution of the 
Comintern under the name of the 
Cominform, he delivered a powerful 
and triumphant speech entitled “On 
the International Situation.” 

In his opening paragranh, he 
stated that the war “sharply changed 
the power relations between the two 
systems—the socialist and the capital- 
ist—to the advantage of socialism.” 
He then proceeded to documenta- 
tion. In the capitalist camp before 
the war, there were “six so-called 
great imperialist powers (Germany, 
Japan, England, the United States, 
France, and Italy) .” 

Three of these “Germany, Italv, 
and Japan disappeared as a result 
of military defeat.” A fourth, 
France, “was weakened and lost her 
former significance as a great power.” 
A fifth, Britain, “showed herself to 
be weak in both military and _ poli- 
tical relations.” Thus, onlv one of the 
six great states in the enemy camp 
remained—the United States. 


fondest 


Ideological Offensive 

The great shift in foreign policy 
called for a powerful ideological of- 
fensive designed to erase the friend- 
ly feelings toward the West aroused 
by the war and to revive the sense 
of revolutionary destiny which in- 
spired the Bolsheviks in 1917. The 
outline of this offensive was sketched 
by Stalin on February 9, 1946. 
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In a “pre-election” speech, the 
“great leader” placed full responsi- 
bility for the war on the operation of 
“capitalist” institutions and declared 
that the war demonstrated the un- 
qualified superiority of the Soviet 
order over the bourgeois—of the So- 
viet social system, of the Soviet po- 
litical system, of the Soviet economic 
system, and of the Soviet armed 
forces. 

The great offensive was actually 
launched under the aegis of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party on Au- 
gust 14, 1946. On that day, the Com- 
mittee issued the first of a series of 
powerful and forthright resolutions 
which commanded the entire intel- 
lectual class to participate actively in 
the battle with the enemies of Com- 
munism at home and abroad. 

The initial resolution was directed 
at literary writers and journals in 
general and at two writers and two 
journals in particular. During the 
next two years, similar resolutions 
were issued in the fields of the drama, 
the cinema, music, science, and 
humor. 

Known collectively in the Soviet 
Union as the “resolutions on ideol- 
ogy,” they all carried the two em- 
phases of Stalin’s speech on February 
9, 1946. On the one hand, they called 
for the unbounded glorification of 
Soviet institutions and the “new So- 
viet man.” On the other, they de- 
manded an equally unbounded de- 
nunciation of everything “Western” 
or “bourgeois.” 

Intellectuals were asked “to lash 
out boldly and attack bourgeois cul- 
ture, which is in a state of emaciation 
and depravity.” Ideological neutral- 
ity or indifference was not to be tol- 
erated, “Art for art’s sake” was con- 
demned in most scathing terms. A 
humorist was warned that “his hu- 
mor over the radio is nothing more 
than laughter for laughter’s sake.” 
Even the circus was harnessed to the 
political purposes of the Party. 


Stereotyped Response 


The response to an ideological 
resolution of the Central Committee 
has now become completely stereo- 
typed. An All-Union meeting of the 
intellectuals immediately involved is 
called within a few days or weeks. 
The meeting is opened with a speech 
by a high Party member who inter- 
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prets the resolution in the bluntest 
language. 

Following the address by a high 
Party member, those responsible di- 
rectly or indirectly for the “dreadful” 
state of affairs defined in the resolu- 
tion of the Central Committee eager- 
ly and extravagantly confess their 
sins, accept their punishments, and 
promise to. mend their ways. 

After all the personal confessions 
are in, the assembled intellectuals 
pass a resolution unanimously which 
accepts without qualification the 
censure of the Central Committee 
and outlines measures to correct the 
evils set forth. Thus the Union of 
Soviet Writers resolved that “it is 
necessary to propagate systematically 
the policy of the Party on the funda- 
mental questions of domestic and 
international affairs’ and to “‘satu- 
rate all their work with the militant 
spirit of the active and aggressive 
ideology of Communism.” 

The resolution stated further that 
“Soviet writers must lash those works 
which express any manifestation of 
servility toward the bourgeois West,” 
and “must expose the nature of capi- 
talist encirclement, struggle against 
its corrupting influence, and reveal 
the character of contemporary im- 
perialism which conceals within it- 
self the threat of new blood-letting 
wars.” 

The august Academy of Science 
bound itself by resolution “to assume 
a leading position in the struggle 
against idealistic reactionary teach- 
ings in science and against servility 
and slavishness toward foreign pseu- 
doscience.” It also engaged “to 
struggle actively for the further 
flowering of patriotic biological sci- 
ence, to revise the staffs of the sci- 
entific councils of the biological in- 
stitutes and the editorial boards of 
biological journals, to remove advo- 
cates of the Weismann-Morgan ten- 
dency in genetics, and to appoint rep- 
resentatives of progressive Michuri- 
nist biological science.” 


“Letter to Stalin” 


Finally, there is the “letter to 
Stalin”—a wellestablished Soviet in- 
stitution. Whether the letter comes 
from a group of peasants or from the 
Academy of Science, it is couched in 
language that can be duplicated only 
in the literature of religious cere- 


monial, As “our wise leader and 
teacher” or “great captain of all vic- 
tories,” Stalin is saluted with “flam- 
ing greetings,” thanked for his 
“fatherly care,” and assured of the 
absolute loyalty of everybody in- 
volved. 

The letter closes with a formula 
which ordinarily embraces the three 
objects of worship in the Soviet 
Union: 


“Long live our powerful socialist 
Motherland! 

“Long live the Party of Lenin and 
Stalin, the inspirer and organizer of 
our victories! 

“Long live our wise leader and 
teacher, father of the people, the 
great Stalin!” 

The characterization of Stalin 
often varies in terms of the interests 
of the group composing the letter. 
Thus, the assembled professors of 
the higher educational institutions 
of Moscow call him “the greatest 
scholar of our epoch,” while the 
Academy of Science speaks of him as 
“the coryphaeus of science” and 
“Honorary Academician.” 

Following the All-Union meeting, 
this entire process is repeated in each 
of the Union Republics, in towns 
and cities, and in diverse forms thru- 
out the land. Groups of intellectuals, 
whether directly or indirectly in- 
volved, see the handwriting on the 
wall, meet under the guidance of the 
Party, make their confessions of error 
or guilt, pass their conforming reso- 
lutions, and send their letters of loy- 
alty and adoration to Stalin. 

Needless to say, when the Central 
Committee of the Party speaks, its 
pronouncements receive not the 
slightest word of public criticism 
from any source within the borders 
of the Soviet Union. There are no 
critical editorials in the press, no 
mass demonstrations of protest, no 
sit-down strikes, no distribution of 
leaflets criticizing the Central Com- 
mittee, no picketing of Party head- 
quarters, no appeals addressed to the 
Soviet Government, no challenges 
from voluntary organizations based 
on the individual rights guaranteed 
under Articles 124 and 125 of the 
“great Stalinist Constitution.” 


The Response of the “People” 


There is one special feature of the 
Soviet press, however, which con- 
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inven- 
tion in the realm of mind control. 
Following an important resolution 
by the Central Committee, the 
newspapers and magazines publish 
columns of “responses from the peo- 
ple.” But every these com- 
munications supports, often in hys- 
terical tones, the position of the com- 
mittee. A few samples will give the 


stitutes a truly ingenious 


one ol 


reader some notion of the quality of 
this form of political ventriloquism. 

\fter observing that the “Soviet 
people passionately approve the reso- 
lution” on music, one journal pre- 
sents pages of evidence. An actress 
writes: “I cannot imagine a spiritual 
condition which would lead me to 
want to listen to the works of Shos- 
takovich.”” A nurse savs that the mu- 
sic condemned in the resolution is “‘a 
chaos of sounds, possessing no mel- 
ody,” and “only irritates and fatigues 
the listener.” 
workers 


A couple of factory 
complain that they just 
“don’t feel like listening’’ to certain 
compositions of Shostakovich, Pro- 
kofiev, and Khatchaturian. 

The total impact of this system of 
mind control on the individual who 
finds himself under the displeasure 
of the Party must be overwhelming. 
Whether writer, artist, scholar, or 
scientist, he must feel terribly lonely 
and forsaken. It is litthe wonder that 
only the most courageous and tough- 
minded refuse to prostrate them- 
selves before the dictatorship. Yet to 
anyone living in a free society, this 
entire pattern of confession and re- 
cantation, of grovelling and sycho- 
phancy, must ever remain something 
of a mystery. 

The foregoing account has stressed 
the coercive and negative aspects of 
the Soviet system of mind control. 
Some would contend that such a 
treatment exhausts the subject, that 
men and women accept the line laid 
down by the Central Committee 
simply because they must. According 
to this view, the controlling and de- 
cisive factor is fear of disgrace, of the 
political police, and of the forced 
labor camp, joined with rich ma- 
terial and spiritual rewards for con- 
formity. 


Soviet System Is Also Positive 

That these coercive and negative 
features are powerful is clear. There 
is, however, a positive and dynamic 
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aspect of the system that critics over- 
look at their peril. Evervthing under- 
taken in the Soviet Union is given 
meaning and direction by the Soviet 
apocalypse—a vision of the coming of 
a domestic and world order which 
will surpass immeasurably in plenty, 
justice, and beauty all that has gone 
before in human history—a vision of 
the coming of Communism under the 
consecrated leadership of Russia, the 
Party, and Stalin. 

It is this apocalyptic vision, a 
strange synthesis of Russian messi- 
anism and Marxian dialectical mate- 
rialism, that rationalizes the priva- 
tions, suppressions, and cruelties of 
the regime and inspires the devotion 
of millions in the Soviet Union and 
thruout the world. The “resolutions 
on ideology” were all represented as 
directed toward the fulfilment of 
this vision. Soviet literature and 
thought are saturated with its spirit 
today bevond anything that has oc- 
curred since the revolution. 

The following brief paragraphs 
with which a high Party member 
closed his address at the Eleventh 
Congress of the Young Communist 
League in April 1949 present with 
power the appeal of the Soviet 
apocalypse: 

“We march as a united, friendly, 
patriotic family toward the radiant 
summits of Communism. For us there 
are no tempests, no difficulties, no 
privations. We are confident in our 
strength because there can be no- 
where in the whole world greater 
strength than our all-conquering So- 
viet power. (Applause.) The Com- 
munist Party and the great Stalin 
lead us forward. And where the Party 
of Lenin and Stalin is, where Com- 
rade Stalin is, there is happiness, 
there is success, there is victory! 
(Prolonged applause.) 

“Hail our great Soviet Fatherland 
—the land of victorious socialism! 
(Prolonged applause.) 

“Hail the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks—the mind, the 
strength, the hope of the Soviet 
people! (Prolonged applause.) Hail 
the great and wise, our own be- 
loved, Comrade Stalin! (Tempestu- 
ous prolonged applause.) ” 

The reader should note the ap- 
plause reported in the recording of 
the speech. He should note too that 
the delegates to the Congress repre- 





sented nine million Soviet youth. 
Some might think that the applause 
was wholly synthetic, that it was a 
disciplined response without en- 
thusiasm to certain symbols. This 
interpretation may be based on a 
grain of truth, but the probability is 
that the applause was genuine and 
that the young men and women pres- 
ent experienced a form of religious 
ecstasy as they imagined themselves 
marching in solid ranks toward the 
“radiant summits of Communism.” 


Cult of Stalin Worship 


Indissolubly linked with this So- 
viet version of the Kingdom of Heav- 
en are the Party and Stalin; they 
alone are the repositories of historic 
truth and the builders of a new 
world. This apotheosis of Stalin in 
the name of Marx and a proletarian 
revolution seems incredible. 

Yet the fact is that this man, while 
still alive, has been elevated to the 
realm of the demigods, at least. In 
everything that is written or said 
publicly about him in the Soviet 
Union today, he is represented as 
wholly pure in heart, omniscient in 
knowledge, infallible in judgment. 

The role of this cult of Stalin wor- 
ship in the Soviet system of mind 
control is clear. Being all-wise, all- 
good, and all-powerful, the “great 
leader” can do no wrong, can even 
turn falsehood into truth. 

Consequently, if he tells his wor- 
shippers, as he has at different times, 
that dictatorship is democracy in its 
highest form, that fascism is the 
enemy of all progressive mankind or 
that fascism is merely a matter of 
political taste, that democratic so- 
cialists are social fascists or that 
democratic socialists are the most 
dependable foes of fascism, that 
America is an imperialist power or 
that America is a great democracy 
inhabited by freedom-loving people, 
or that in the United States unem- 
ployed parents sell their children to 
save them from starvation—if he tells 
them these things, they will believe 
him, even tho he told them the exact 
opposite yesterday. 

The fact that the ordinary mortal 
might have difficulty with the logic 
in such cases, if he allowed himself 
to think, matters not. Who would 
presume to place himself on the 
plane of the gods! 
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HERE were important visitors in 

the classroom. Everything was go- 
ing along beautifully. Then all of a 
sudden, that Jimmy took a swing at 
sobby and pushed him against the 
library table and knocked over the 
vase of chrysanthemums. The water 
spilled on the new library books. 

Mary yelled at David, “Stop that 
this minute or I'll tell Teacher!” 

Betty cried out in a shrill voice, 
“Kathy scratched me!” All pande- 
monium seemed to break loose. 
Teacher’s frayed nerves seemed to 
unravel some more. 

When the visitors departed, the 
absolute quiet of expectancy fell 
upon the group as they looked at 
Teacher, who said in a voice tight 
with exasperation and anger, “What 
is the matter with you? Why did you 
do that? Why did you have to act 
like — like — like that? Can't you 
behave? I don’t know what to say!” 

Her voice mounted higher and 
higher, and her eves fastened upon 
that Jimmy who seemed to have re- 
leased the uproar somehow or other. 
\t least, he was the first to break the 
spell of polite silence that had been 
maintained temporarily for the visi- 
tors’ sake. 

“Jimmy! You started all this. What 
is the matter with you?” 

Jimmy got up on his feet. He gazed 
blankly at the teacher. His face was 
pale. He gave the inevitable answer, 
“I don’t know. I don’t know why.” 

“IT can’t understand you,” Teacher 
continued. “Always — always you 
have to — to — do something! I don't 
know why vou always have to. Why 
do you do things like that? You tell 
me why!” 

That Jimmy shifted his weight un- 
comfortably and muttered hopeless- 
ly, “Don’t you know why I do, 
either?” 

But in another situation eight- 
year-old Tony had an answer for his 
teacher when she asked him why. He 
shouted angrily, “Don’t ask me why 
[I did it! Don’t ask me why! If I'd 
had a why I wouldn’t have hit him.” 

When tensions mount and the lid 
blows off, whether it affects the group 
Or just one individual, the reasons 
for the behavior are not always forth- 
coming by asking wiry. And an intel- 
RE ARES tM mS Aah OTB SES 


Dr. Axline is in the Guidance Department 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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“Don’t Ask Me Why” 


shouts eight-year-old Tony. 
He and that Jimmy give 
us insights as to ways in 
which we can help children 


understand themselves. 
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lectual explanation is not sufficient 


to enable the individual to grow in 
selfunderstanding. 


Vother Too 


Mother takes the children to the 
super-market and they explore this 
fascinating world of merchandise. 
They look. They touch. They smell. 
They pick up things. They ask a 
million questions. 

Mother is in a hurry. She is there 
to do the shopping. She has either 
seen all these Wonderful packages 
and items before or else she is too 
old in spirit to notice the interesting 
uniqueness of all the things before 
her because she has settled into a 
commonplace, hurry-hurry, grown-up 
world. And the situation 
tense and gets out of hand. 

Mother begins to raise her voice, 
to do a little snatching and grabbing 
and pushing and shoving. Then the 
children begin to push and shove 
and raise their voices. 

Finally, in desperation, Mother 
cries out, “I’ll never bring you again. 
Why don’t you mimd me? Put that 
down. We are not going to get that. 
Stop that fighting this minute. Do 
you have to disgrace me everytime 
I bring you out? How many times 
must I tell you no? Honestly, Mary! 
Haven’t you any sense at all! Jack, 
stop hitting Mary! What is the mat- 
ter with you? Answer me. What is 


becomes 


the matter with you, Jack? I asked 
you a question!” 

In disgust and with exasperation 
that matches his mother’s, Jack an- 
swers, “You asked me a million and 
there ain’t none of them got 
answer!” 


any 


They are not easy questions to 
answer. Neither teacher, mother, noi 
child can come forth with a quick 
answer. The situations and the in 
teraction and the emotional involve- 
ment of all concerned make _ these 
problems of understanding ourselves 
and others complex and elusive. 


“Know Thyself” 


How can we help the children 
understand themselves? Evidence 
seems to be accumulating that it is 
necessary for an individual to under- 
stand himself before he can ever 
learn to understand others; that he 
must learn to respect himself as a 
person before he can respect others; 
that he must learn to be honest with 
himself before he can be honest with 
others; that he must be secure within 
himself in order to be psychologically 
free to utilize the rich resources 
within himself and to assume the 
responsibility which is a very neces- 
sary part of all freedom. How, then, 
can we help the children understand 
themselves? 

Let’s take a look at some children 
at play. They are acting out their 
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perception of their world. As they 
“play house,” they mirror back the 
feeling tones they have at some time 
experienced. It tho the 
children have a tendency to play 
back the attitudinal atmospheres 
that they have not been able to as- 
similate—the experiences that bother 
them. And as they “play house,” 
expressions such as these drift over 
to the observer: 


seems aS 


“If vou would just do as you were 
told! Stop that this minute! Don’t 
be so stupid! Can’t you see I’m busy? 
There isn’t any time now! Do you 
want me to spank you? Then you hop 
to it and do what you're told. | 
don’t have to give you any reasons! 
Do you get pleasure out of annoying 
me all the time? I don’t care if he 
did hit you first. I said stop that 
fighting. Who asked you what you 
thought? I’m in a hurry. I can’t be 
bothered. You go away and be quiet.” 

One gets the impression that there 
is tension, impatience, worry, and 
threat that looms all too large in the 
children’s world. Why? Because pres- 
sure and tension and worry and 
threat are factors that are present in 
the adult world, too. They are con- 
ditions that we must face and learn 
to cope with constructively. 

\s we observe children, as we talk 
with them, work with them, play 
with them, it becomes clear that they 
are learning something all of the 
time, but seldom, if ever, what we 
think we are teaching them. They 
are not learning “the lesson,” not 
the things we are verbalizing, not 
content, not the “know-how.” They 
are learning attitudes and values and 
a steadily growing philosophy of 
life that determines the quality of 
their interpersonal relationships. 

The children are in tune with our 
feelings and attitudes. Many times 
they learn by contradiction. The 
words say one thing, the feeling tone 
says the opposite. The accuracy with 
which a child detects the feeling 
undertones of “just right words” 
seems a litthe uncanny at times. For 
effective learning, we need consist- 
ency and honesty. 

When we realize that a child is 
at all times building his concepts, 
attitudes, values, and personal phil- 
osophy, we see that it is an integrat- 
ing process that is built upon a grad- 
ually developing awareness of the 
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self, honesty, and sensitivity in re- 
gard to all attitudes, thoughts, and 
feelings. When the individual is able 
to achieve this ever-increasing aware- 
ness of himself as a feeling person, 
then it seems he achieves inner se- 
curity that comes only with the self- 
knowledge that in turn gives free- 
dom of selfexpression and selfreali- 
zation and selfresponsibility. 

In any given situation, it is help- 
ful if we become aware of the part 
we play in the interaction process. 
We need to understand ourselves 
first of all before we can ever hope to 
understand others: for only then can 
we be sure that we are not requiring 


A thought is an idea in transit. 
—Pythagoras 


our children to assume responsibility 
for our disturbances and our tensions 
and insecurities. 

We need to slow down a bit, to 
lessen the hurry-hurry theme that is 
too much with us. We need to learn 
to face ourselves with forthright 
honesty and to change the qualities 
we do not like to see. We need to 
learn to believe in people and to 
trust them to measure up when they 
are given the freedom and responsi- 
bility to do so. We need to take the 
time to learn to know people and to 
appreciate more fully the value of 
every personality.; We need to re- 
examine our personal philosophies 
of life—perhaps to rebuild one along 
more functional limes. 

Then we are more ready to help 
the children understand themselves 
because our philosophy of life and 
our values and our concepts and our 
attitudes will not get in the way. We 
will be better able to let every child 
become a person in his own right 
with his own unique personality and 
his own contribution to make for 
the enrichment of society. We are 
not tempted to mold into one cast, 
but rather we give psychological 


freedom with proportionate self- 
responsibility. 
In Tune with Them 
The teacher would not ask that 


Jimmy “why.” She would realize that 
if he “had a why” he wouldn’t have 
done it. She will do what she can 





to help him learn to know himself— 
she will not confuse what she thinks 
of him with the process of enabling 
him to find himself. She will try to 
get in tune with the child’s feeling 
tones and help him develop some 
way to state himself openly and 
honestly in whatever medium or 
form he can handle most effectively. 

When that self is expressed, pinned 
down by him, she will respect it and 
will neither attack it, nor criticize 
it, nor belittle it. Then, she will 
try to help him communicate his 
feelings in such a way that he can 
gain clarification and an honest own- 
ership of his own thoughts and feel- 
ings. Only then can we expect the 
child to be able to assume responsi- 
bility and selfcontrol. 

So teacher and mother might say, 
“You are angry” or “You are afraid” 
or “Right now you hate him” or 
“You don’t know what to do” or 
“You don’t think you can do it” or 
“You're happy about that” or “You 
really love him, don’t you?” or “You 
think maybe you might try it” or 
“You both want the same thing and 
you're angry because you can’t both 
have it” or “You want to take more 
time and look but there isn’t time to- 
day, and I know it makes you angry. 
Some other time we will plan ahead 
and stay longer.” 


Be Honest with Feelings 

Recognize the feelings that are 
expressed, but do not hope to get 
rid of an “undesirable” feeling by 
either denying it, or belittling it, or 
trving to divert attention away from 
it. Feelings that are repressed are 
the trouble-makers. Let the child 
learn to be honest and above-board 
with his feelings. Let him learn to 
know them for what they are worth. 
A living person is full of emotions 
and should learn adequate ways of 
expressing them. 

We should try to help the child 
recognize the love and the hate, the 
fear and the courage, the ambiva- 
lence and the decision. Human na- 
ture is not all sweetness and light. 
It is not all bitterness and darkness. 
We need to admit all the factors 
that go into the making of a person- 
ality and to do what we can to bring 
about effective emotional education 
for personal adjustment and social 
maturity. 
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VEN TY years ago, 
. @ Will Rogers popu- 
larized a statement 
to the extent that 
it became his trade- 
mark: “All I know 
is just what I read 
in the papers.” 
Had he lived another 15 years, he 
might well have included radio, 
television, and movies. 

Ninety percent of our homes have 
radios, and studies have found that 
children spend from one to two 
hours a day listening. Movies are 
a major interest where theaters are 
available. 


The Modern Skyline 


Statistics on television are not read- 
ily available, but the tremendous 
number of peculiar-looking aerials 
spoiling the skyline above shanties 
and mansions alike leads the observer 
to conclude that many youngsters 
are spending far too many hours 
watching Gorgeous George gouge 
the eye or bite the ear of Dirty Dick! 

The newspaper, radio, movie, and 
television are the most important 
entertainment and_ informational 
mediums we have, and there must 
be some place in the secondary cur- 
riculum where they can be studied 
objectively. The natural place is 
the journalism course, which today 
includes the study of most of what 
might be termed “communications.” 

In a world where 75% of the 
people are under some sort of gov- 
ernment censorship, we in America 
are particularly fortunate. Today's 
teacher must make today’s students 
realize that all forms of communica- 
tion represent a point of view and 
that sources of information must be 
carefully evaluated. The develop- 
ment of habits of critical thinking 
is one of the most important phases 
of our school program. 

Seven objectives might form the 
basis of a journalism course: 

[1] To make students aware of 
the place and influence of the press, 





Mr. Towley is assistant director of the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association. He has 
been a teacher, an editor, and a printer. 
At one time, he was acting editor of the 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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course does 


A good highschool journalism 


more than train 


future newspaper reporters. 


radio, movie, and television in mod- 
ern life. 

[2] To make students aware of 
the social problems involving these 
mediums — freedom of speech and 
press, propaganda. 

[3] To help students build stand- 
ards for judging newspapers, radio 
programs, movies, and television. 

[4] To help students develop pref- 
erences for good newspapers, movies, 
radio, and television. 

[5] To help students develop the 
ability to discuss intelligently what 
they read, see, and hear. 

[6] To help students realize their 
individual and social responsibility 
for improving the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and movies: 

[7] To help students develop the 
ability to write simply, clearly, and 
correctly. 


The Newspaper, for Example 


In an article of this length, it is 
impossible to discuss ways of teach- 
ing about all the communications 
mediums. I have selected the news- 
paper because people rely more on 
newspapers for information than any 
other source. Furthermore, learning 
about newspapers is basic to learn- 
ing about other communications 
mediums. 

Today’s newswriter is the most 
widely-read person living. His writ- 
ing is short-lived—hot this morning, 
wrapped around garbage tonight. It 
varies from very good to downright 
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bad. But good or bad, people read 
what he writes. That’s why we must 
prepare our youngsters to be able to 
spot “souped up” stories and the de 
vices that muddle their thinking. 

A course in journalism does make 
better newspaper readers of its stu- 
dents. To determine students’ read- 
ing habits, we have used two ques- 
tionnaires for a number of years. 
One is given the first day of class. 
This asks what features of the local 
dailies are read, how often they are 
read and in what order, and the 
approximate time spent reading each 
feature. 

Most blanks show a quick perusal 
of the front page, a careful reading 
of the comics and picture page, and 
a careful reading of the sports or 
women’s section, depending on the 
sex. Little or nothing is done with 
the editorial page, financial section, 
display advertising, or inside news 
pages. 

These first questionnaires are filed 
away until spring. Then, the Eng- 
lish department gives the second one. 
This asks for much the same in- 
formation with different questions 
and in different form, lessening the 
possibility of “loading” the answers. 

By spring, we find that students 
are reading more or less carefully 
all of the front page, are spending 
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time on inside news pages, are read- 
ing about half the are 
comparing prices and quality in the 
ads, and are actually not turning 
first to the comics. 

After the second blank has been 
given and results noted, we give the 
blanks back to the students. They 
are very much interested. Many take 
them home to show parents, and 
we have received several parental 
notes of appreciation. 

Critical reading becomes a “nat- 
ural” in a journalism reading proj- 
ect. After studying and practicing 
the proper building of news stories, 
the natural question in the minds of 
highschool students is, “Do profes- 
sional newspaper reporters write 
their stories like this?” They exam- 
ine several hundred stories clipped 
current editions of the local 
dailies and weeklies. In their exam- 
ination of the stories, the students 
are also asked to watch for instances 
of muddling devices and to mark 
them for discussion. 

They are asked to watch for stories 
of the same happening in later edi- 
tions, and extra credit is given stu- 
dents who find corrections in con- 
tent or additional material. When 
they put their minds and noses to a 
task, school journalists can become 
real bloodhounds! 

Eventually, we get these same stu- 
dents in senior social science, and 
it is interesting to note that the 
students who pick out inconsistencies 
in the text and in the references used 
are those who have been in journal- 
ism the previous year. Invariably, 


editorials, 


from 
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the students in economics that can 
find financial news and make any 
attempt at interpreting it are former 
journalism students. 

The importance of honest, ob- 
jective news reporting by newspapers, 
magazines, radio, movies, and tele- 
vision is equalled only by the im- 
portance of the students’ critically 
evaluating the same media. 

One of our most ambitious proj- 
ects several years ago was a com- 
munity poll conducted for the local 
weekly, The Hennepin County Re- 
view. A local man, who had worked 
for the census bureau, scientifically 
laid out the city and designated the 
homes to be visited. 

The members of the class were 
carefully instructed in the interview- 
ing technic, and finally they went 
forth to ring doorbells and ask ques- 
tions on a variety of topics—local, 
national, and worldwide. Questions 
for polling were picked by a com- 
mittee of local citizens with varying 
political backgrounds. Students were 
well-received by householders, and 
many congratulations were sent to 
the school administration for the 
enterprise shown in tackling such an 
assignment. 

During the past several years, one 
of our regular projects has been to 
study weekly newspapers. We use 30- 
40 weekly papers from all over Min- 
nesota. Each student must carefully 
read at least 10, noting points on a 
check sheet. Then, the names of all 
the papers are placed in a box, and 
each student draws the name of the 
paper he will study. in detail. 











We send the study sheets to pub- 
lishers of the papers, with letters ex- 
plaining our project and the spirit 
in which it is done. From these pub- 
lishers, most of the students receive 
letters which they prize highly. One 
publisher last year wrote up _ the 
project and the critical study for his 
readers and invited the student and 
his instructor to spend a day in his 
shop. A wellknown Minnesota pub- 
lisher offered a job to the class mem- 
ber who wrote the critical study of 
his paper. 

This project developed standards 
for evaluating weekly newspapers. 
and it showed how students as read- 
ers could help improve such papers. 

In class, we practice writing obit- 
uaries, social items, and farm fea- 
tures. We ask that the social news 
be true, legitimate items. The local 
paper receives the items with open 
arms, and gives students bylines. 

Such newspaper study saves time 
for school-publications advisers who 
otherwise must spend countless 
hours after school instructing staf! 
members. Furthermore, a_ stafl 
trained in a course, such as the one 
described here, can produce a_ bet- 
ter school publication than an un- 
trained staff. Good school publica- 
tions are one of the best public- 
relations mediums we have in edu- 
cation—one that is not being used to 
the fullest except in rare instances. 


For a Modern Course 


Certainly students should know 
something about newspapers and 
other communications mediums for 
information and entertainment, how 
to understand them, how to judge 
them, and the simple principles of 
journalistic expression. Ways of 
teaching about the newspaper de- 
scribed in this article are indicative 
of methods of teaching about the 
other communications mediums in 
the modern journalism course. Fur- 
ther assistance in the development 
of such a course is offered by the 
National Scholastic Press Association 
and the National Association of 
Journalism Directors, an NEA de- 
partment. 


In the journalism class, activ- 
ities result in skills and un- 
derstanding. 


STEVENS COLLEGE 
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POPULAR figure of speech lik- 
Aas education in the United 
States to a foot race open to anyone 
with the native ability to run. He 
may run as quickly as he can set one 
foot before the other. Unfortunately, 
to jibe more closely with fact, our 
simile should be an ancient horse 
race, in which entries must overcome 
certain qualifying factors. 

Fortunately, many Americans are 
becoming aware that the barriers de- 
nying equality of opportunity should 
be replaced by requirements based 
only on ability and high purpose. 

Before the barriers can be re- 
moved, however, they must be identi- 
fied as obstructions to progress; too 
many people seem totally unaware of 
their presence. We must ,realize that 
forces which prevent talent from 
emerging also block its potential con- 
tribution to the total welfare. De- 
velopment of another Ralph Bunche 
would be a bargain for the world, 
regardless of the cost involved. 

The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education reported that “at 
least 49°% of our population has the 
mental ability to complete 14 years 
of schooling with a curriculum of 
general and vocational studies that 
should lead either to gainful employ- 
ment or to further study at a more 
advanced level,” and “at least 32% 
of our population has the mental 
ability to complete an advanced lib- 


eral or specialized professional edu-4 


cation.” 

We cannot ignore this talent po- 
tential in our fight for world inte- 
gration, and for those things so 
definitely a part of higher education 
—rationally determined sense of 
values, social responsibility, belief 
in the dignity of every humanbeing. 

Existing barriers are difficult, but 
not impossible, to surmount. Change, 
as much as stability, is a part of the 
cultural process. 

The year 1949 brought two signifi- 
cant efforts of national scope which 
dealt head-on with the problem of 
discriminations in American higher 
education. In a meeting sponsored 
jointly by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith and the 
American Council on Education, 100 
key leaders in education and related 
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BARRIERS 


er Education 


Understanding them, we will want 
to remove them, believes 


fields analyzed the issues and mapped 
a program resolving them. Further, 
they gave widespread publicity to 
all they accomplished. 

Later, and perhaps more signifi- 
cantly, the Fifth Annual National 
Conference on Higher Education 
took similar action. Its unanimously 
approved resolution against restric- 
tive quotas and arbitrary discrimina- 
tions was a new chord in the evolving 
symphony of American higher edu- 
cation. 


Finance as a Barrier 


One barrier to higher education 
is a lack of adequate funds, and 
everywhere the cost of going to col- 
lege is rising. Many families are too 
poor to send a child to college. Too, 
in some families, race sets up a seri- 
ous limitation on vocational oppor- 
tunity, hence, on income. 

The potentially talented student 
must find a job, a scholarship, or a 
loan, but opportunities are limited 
and there are complications—institu- 
tional policies which restrict finan- 
cial aid to upperclassmen, which 
frown on student labor, and which 
provide few jobs. 

There are other complications 
such as the employer's reluctance to 
employ part-time workers and or- 
ganized labor’s aversion to student 
competition. Any step which affects 
the total economy ultimately influ- 
ences opportunities for higher educa- 
tion. This is another reason why re- 
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moving economic barriers to higher 
education is difficult. 

The institutions can take such 
steps as supporting talent wherever 
found, basing financial aid on scien- 
tific determinants, fostering student 
and public acceptance of student la- 
bor, and tapping new sources of stu- 
dent assistance. Community colleges 
could salvage much talent now 
wasted by providing locally an exten- 
sion of the public-school system. 

Perhaps posterity will regard ow 
“GI Bill of Rights” as a_ priceless 
investment in citizenship. If the pro- 
posed federal scholarship bill is suc- 
cessful, America will be gaining lead- 
ers of a character capable of with- 
standing any threat of disruption. 


Sex as a Barrier 

A woman’s place, goes the old saw, 
is in the home. The Nineteenth 
Amendment and, more recently, the 
American woman’s record in war and 
industry are obvious evidence that 
any policy denying society the benefit 
of the trained minds of women is 
absurd. That this barrier totters 
compliments our commonsense. 


Religion as a Barrier 

Even an applicant’s religion or 
national origin may cause him to be 
barred from a college or university. 
Jews, especially, often find a barrier 
raised against them. 

Arguments in support of restrictive 
enrolments based upon religion wilt 
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under the bright light of logic and 
experience. Analyses show that stu- 
dent prejudices can be overcome, if 
people are sufficiently concerned to 
do it, and that minorities do not 
necessarily cause campus problems. 


Color as a Barrier 

Ihe barrier of race is probably the 
most insuperable in the entire Amer- 
ican higher-education complex. The 
key word here is “American.” Viewed 
in the light of our professed dem- 
ocratic way of living, this barrier is 
a cancerous growth on the American 
body politic. 

Involved now is not only the mere 
gesture of appearing decent, but the 
threat of ideological and _ physical 
weakness that invites conquest from 
the outside. We Americans say we 
seek not territorial expansion, but 
an atmosphere in which to nurture 
and liberate the human spirit—every 
human spirit, regardless of the color 
of the body in which it dwells. How 
can our cry be other than sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal when, 
among ourselves, we legally perpetu- 
ate and defend the very indignities 
we clamor against in other nations? 

Little wonder, then, that a repre- 
sentative of our State Department 
said at a recent meeting of educators 
that the greatest obstacle to accept- 
ance abroad of American foreign 
policy is the worldwide knowledge of 
how the American Negro 1s treated 
in his own country. 

Said the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in its recent study of educa- 
tion of the gifted, “Follow-up studies 
of highly gifted young Negroes . . 
reveal a shocking waste of talent—a 
waste that adds an_ incalculable 
amount to the price of prejudice in 
this country.” 

The barrier of race is strongest, 
of course, in the Southern states. 
When effective development of high- 
er-education potential is denied the 
Negro, the Negro people as a whole, 
their capacities untested, seldom 
move above their original, acquired 
status, either economically, civically, 
culturally, or socially. 

The Negro experiences no serious 
difficulty in entering a Northern in- 
stitution of higher learning. Yet, in 
some cases, once enrolled, he may be 
made to feel like a pariah. He 
might even be given swimming credit 
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without entering the pool, lest his 
body “pollute” the water. 
Increasingly, America is realizing 
that her color line must be 
tioned. 


ques- 
Two Southern states have 
voluntarily opened the doors of their 
higher institutions to “all qualified 
applicants.”” Most of the others have 
followed suit, or expect to, under 
court rulings or, significantly, under 
their own officials’ decrees. 

There are other measures, such as 
conscious efforts of some Southern 
states to equalize Opportunities in 
certain phases of higher education 
thru the “separate but equal” phil- 
osophy. Tho progressive, it is doubt- 
ful that this will win ultimate ac- 
ceptance by Americans who believe, 
in general, that discrimination is in- 
herent in segregation. 

Meanwhile, white students, North- 
ern and Southern alike, are daring 
to practice democracy in ways un- 
dreamed of a short while ago. Most 
do it, not out of maudlin sentimen- 
tality, but out of hardboiled prac- 
ticality, commonsense, and moral in- 
sight. A president ef a great white 
Southern university has told the con- 
ference of Southern governors that 
voluntarily Negro students should be 
admitted to all Seuthern graduate 
and professional schools. Racial des- 
ignations are disappearing from 
some Northern application blanks. 
Women’s dormitories are beginning 
to house all women students. Negroes 
are sometimes recrwited as students 
to “prove” racial tolerance. 

These facts do not tell the demise 
of color prejudice in the North, or 
its rapidly approaching death in the 
South. But they do suggest that, 
very probably, a trend is underway. 

One thing, tho, is certain: if the 
American way of life, now being 
challenged and _ threatened’ with 
force, is to be more than a platform 
slogan, one essential is that racial 
barriers must drop with a crash that 
will echo around the world. 


A New Day Dawning 


Let us look forward to the day 
when all the imposed obstructions 
to higher education directly—and to 
human development indirectly—will 
be removed. Let us work toward the 
day when admission to college and 
university will be on the basis of 
ability and high purpose alone! 


Mave 





HEN it comes to sat- 
teachers are overpaid! 
Seriously, there are satisfactions in 
just about every kind of work, but 
there can be few like those good 
teachers receive in watching the 
growth and achievements of those 
whom they teach. If you like teach- 
ing, Mary Jones, you will find life 
forever fresh and interesting, and 
rewards often vital tho intangible. 
Individual human relations are 
still the basis on which many issues 
are decided, so the quality of indi- 
vidual development in each school 
and in each classroom is of tremen- 
dous significance. “One lone person 
can, thru teaching, magnify individ- 
ual powers beyond measure,” as the 
first article in this series pointed out. 
This unique responsibility and op- 
portunity of helping others grow is 
perhaps the greatest satisfaction. 


isfactions, 


Key to All Solutions 


Tho the world is more complex 
and troubled than ever, we hear on 
every side that individual develop- 
ment is the key to all solutions. 
Many of the reports on education 
and peace at the meeting of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession in Ottawa stressed this. 

Said the report of the Swiss Sec- 
ondary Teachers Association: “True 
understanding among nations and 
willingness for peace must begin with 
the individual and his convictions. 
The main problem consists of mak- 
ing the individual ready and willing 
to understand his neighbor. . . .” 

Historian Toynbee tells us that 
psychic and spiritual factors are 
more potent than material ones; that 
to combat Communism successfully, 
the West must put more emphasis on 
“basic ethical conduct” and on a 
“more intense practice of individual 





Miss Shull is a teacher of English in the 
Jefferson Highschool, Portland, Oreg., mem- 
ber of the NEA Executive Committee, and 
former vicechairman of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, 
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factions in teaching, 


MARTHA 


Christian living,” which ‘“‘extols the 
supreme value of the individual.” 

Obviously, the role of the teacher, 
by example and by influence, is a 
major factor in the spiritual growth 
of each child and in the development 
of the concept that every individual 
is of supreme value. 

In other words, Mary Jones, as a 
teacher you will be affecting history, 
one way or another, whether you 
want to or not! To know that you 
are part of the making of history 
is to truly appreciate your job. 

So much is now known about men- 
tal and emotional growth and health 
that a teacher who cares about peo- 
ple can fit himself to help them. He 
can find ways to help the selfcentered 
one to look beyond himself, the shy 
one to gain ease and poise, the bois- 
terous one to become polite, the dis- 
turbed one to relax and understand 
his own problems and smile, the hot- 
tempered one to achieve selfcontrol. 

Good teachers have always done 
these things and many more; all 
teachers can and should. This kind 
of teaching requires knowledge, per- 
sonality, sympathy, firmness, and em- 
pathy; but the ways of developing 
these qualities are as unlimited as 
are the opportunities for using them. 


Evidence of Accomplishment 


“I know now how much some of 
my teachers helped me to get going,” 
wrote a happy mother to one of her 
teachers 30 years after she entered 
highschool as a bewildered young 
Scottish girl. 

Notice, Mary Jones, that she said 
“some of my teachers.” There are 
teachers who either do not know 
how, or do not try, to help students 
with their personal problems. Such 
teachers are usually unhigppy in their 
work and are not doing a good job. 
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And there are so many other satis- 


too, says 


A. SHULL 


Good teachers do make a differ- 
ence. This fact is reflected in the 
following letters received by one 
teacher who retired last June. They 
show how she helped others to grow. 

“Please accept my heartiest con- 
gratulations for the great contribu- 
tion you have made to our country. 
This contribution has been a large 
and continuing one and one which 
will continue leng after you retire.” 
So wrote a major-general in General 
MacArthur’s headquarters to a 
mathematics teacher 37 years after 
studying geontetry—and developing 
his character—in her classroom. 

Another former pupil, who has 
done important research in social 
psychology at Columbia and has 
worked in UNEsco, has maintained 
correspondence with this retired 
teacher for over 25 years. In one 
letter, he spoke of the “high value- 
quality” of certain teachers and said 
that tho he had forgotten much of 
the subjectmatter, “the value of the 
teacher lingers on.” 

In another, he wrote: “Many times 
I have thought of my work with 
you. .. . I remember only enough 
mathematics to balance my monthly 
budget, but I do recall vividly your 
own patience and human illustra- 
tions.” 

Others remembered more mathe- 
matics. One wrote to tell her how he 
had used the geometry and trigo- 
nometry in becoming an air-force 
cadet and in navigation during the 
war. Both the subjectmatter and 
the teacher had made a difference 
in his life. 





Fifth in a series of nine articles 
designed to acquaint the new 
teacher, Mary Jones, with facts 
about the teaching profemion 


The following letter came to an- 
other teacher last Teachers’ Day 
from a particularly sensitive and 
previously unhappy girl: 

“Bitterness over trivial matters 
seemed an obsession with me, and 
how many times have I hunted up 
a hole to hide in when disappoint- 
ment stabbed. It’s like having: the 
sky come crashing down. Now I've 
finally learned how to beat it. , 

“What I needed was someone who 
would clear out the cobwebs of my 
mumble-jumble thinking. Someone 
who knows when to listen to me 
when I have to talk my head off and 
someone who knows enough to make 
me listen to her when I need a ver- 
bal spanking. Someone whose wis- 
dom I seek, whose understanding I 
need.” 


A Proper Pride 


What has been said here grows out 
of my quarter of a century of high- 
school teaching. The potential im- 
pact of the teacher in the elementary 
school is immeasurably _ greater. 
There, patterns of thinking and fecl- 
ing and attitudes and ideals are es- 
tablished. ‘The elementary teacher 
molds personality—and our nation’s 
future. 

It’s a solemn thought, Mary Jones, 
and sometimes it will worry you, to 
think of the part you have in help- 
ing people grow. It will worry you 
that there are many with whom you 
cannot really communicate, whom 
you cannot touch at all, 

However, if you really care about 
people, you will inevitably have a 
part in determining the direction of 
their growth. And the sense of be- 
ing concerned about the most vital 
factor in modern civilization—indi- 
vidual humanbeings — will give you 
a proper pride in your own life. 
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Bethesda-Chevy Chase High- 
school [Maryland] is a three-year 
school with 1100 students, 68% 
of whom will continue formal 
education. 

One student in each of the 
lour courses offered by the ex- 
cellent science department is pic- 
tured at the left. Portraits of each 
introduce sequences of pictures 
showing some of the activities of 
each science course. The senior 
boy is also featured in the elec- 
tronics-club series. 


Making a conservation mural reinforces learnings about plant and fish life, students find. Sophomores maintain the « 


Every student learns how to use the biologist’s basic tool. When observing plant and animal specimens and models, the 





The junior girl, who hopes to go to medical school, performs an experiment for the 
class while her teacher, director of the science department, observes and assists. 
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The class divides inf small groups for laboratory work. By such a procedure, jun- 
& ~~ é iors, supervised by the teacher, learn from each other and from working together. 


ntain the class aquarium thruout the school year. ? : : ; 
This hooded work table has an outside exhaust pipe which expels malodorous gases. 


nodels, the class usually works in small groups. 





t 
AT BCC HIGHSCHOOL 
(continued) 


The teacher finds nuclear physics an 
especially popular part of the course. 


A “ham” radio station is operated by 
members of the electronics club. The 


Good equipment, group work, and student leadership are characteristics of the physics teacher is the club adviser. 


clear . : 
BCC program. Above, a group learns firsthand that sound will not travel thru 
a vacuum. Below. the senior boy discusses atomic energy with his classmates. * 
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In learning about 
animal life, each 
student _ dissects 
and studies a frog. 


Left, botany field trips are Above, all systems of the human body are studied, 
an important part of the including the reproductive system. Below, every 
advanced biology course. class member examines tissues under a microscope 


After school, club members supplement 
physics-class learnings by operating 
and repairing electronics equipment. 








The 








HE super- 

intendent 
of schools in 
American = City 
scratched his 
head as he read 
desk. The head- 
quarters of the Crusade for Freedom 
asked his cooperation in securing the 
signatures of school children on the 
“freedom scrolls” which were to be 
collected from all over the country 
and placed in the foundation of the 
new Freedom Bell in Berlin, to 
affirm the belief of Americans in the 
democratic way of life. 

He realized that schools could not 
possibly cooperate with all requests 
and still do their job of educating 
children. But perhaps this was dif- 
ferent. He looked at the names of 
the sponsors of the crusade. Several 
national figures in education com- 
mended it. After careful study, the 
superintendent resolved to encourage 
the teachers and pupils of American 
City to take part in this crusade as a 
means of participating in the civic 
life of a democracy, and of learning 
better what demogg*cy means in the 
modern world, 


new Freedom Bell 


the letter on his 


His meme-tindum to the principals 
of the #nior and senior highschools 
of Arferican City concluded, “I there- 
fere proclaim the week of September 
18 to be Crusade for Freedom Week 
in our junior and senior high- 
schools.” 

With his message, he sent a supply 
of scrolls for signatures, lapel badges 
for those who would give money, 
and a request that each principal 
send to the superintendent’s office 
by the end of the week the scrolls, 
the collection, and a brief report on 


Dr. Havighurst is a professor of education 
at the University of Chicago. 
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the record of his school’s participa- 
tion. 


One Approach 


When the principal of the Horace 
Mann Junior Highschool received 
the letter, he called a meeting of his 
teachers and read it to them. “We 
don’t get this kind of request from 
the superintendent very often. Let’s 
try for a 100% record. So as not to 
interfere more than is necessary with 
our work, we'll try to do the whole 
thing in the first and second periods 
on Wednesday morning.” 

The plans were laid, and every- 
thing went off according to schedule. 
Miss Stone in Room 210 read to her 
pupils the superintendent’s letter 
and passed the scroll around for 
signatures. Then, she discovered that 
she had five more pupils than spaces 
for signatures. She went next door 
to Room 212, where Mr. Penn had a 
smaller class, and asked to borrow his 
scroll. He was just finishing, and be- 
fore giving her his scroll, he counted 
the names on “it—23 names. He 
counted heads and found that there 
were 24 pupils present. 

“Who didn’t sign the scroll?” 

In a moment, a boy raised his hand 
and said, “I guess it must be me. I 
came in late and didn’t know what 
you were doing.” Mr. Penn gave him 
the scroll to sign and then handed 
it to Miss Stone. 

“T’ll take it to the office for you,” 
she said. 

In Mr. Penn’s room, a girl ap- 
peared, representing the student 
council. She carried a box of lapel 
badges. “We have to take a collec- 
tion for the Crusade for Freedom,” 
she said. “It’s for a radio station in 
Europe to broadcast to people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Everybody 
that contributes will get one of these 


There Are Ways—and Ways 


A story of how two schools partici- 
pated in the Crusade for Freedom. 
Their methods are a study in contrast. 


badges to wear.”’ And she walked 
thru the room, handing out badges 
to boys and girls as they dug into 
their pockets for lunch or coke 
money and put a dime or some pen- 
nies into her box. 

At the beginning of the second 
period, Miss Stone began to read the 
superintendent's message to her class, 
but she was interrupted by groans. 
“We just heard that last period, Miss 
Stone. Why do we have to listen to it 
again?” 

“But there are some people here 
who were not in school first period. 
How many are there?” Miss Stone 
asked. Six hands went up. “Well, 
maybe you can just sign the scroll,” 
she said. “Most of the class have al- 
ready heard the announcement.” 

One girl spoke up. “But I don’t 
know what it’s all about. I don’t 
think I want to sign it till I know 
what it is.”” The class groaned again. 
But Miss Stone took the superinten- 
dent’s message to her desk and let 
her read it. Meanwhile, the others 
had signed the scrolls, and Miss Stone 
brought one to her to sign. 

The principal of the Horace Mann 
School wrote his report on Thursday 
morning. “We are pleased to report 
that 100° of the pupils in attend- 
ance at Horace Manm have signed 
the freedom scrolls. We are also 
pleased to send our money contribu- 
tion to the Freedom Crusade, 
amounting to an average of eight 
cents for every pupil in our school.” 
As he signed the report, he leaned 
back in his chair and said to his 
secretary, “Now we can get on with 
our job of teaching children.” 


Another Approach 


At the Abraham Lincoln Junior 
Highschool, the principal studied the 
superintendent's letter. He called a 
meeting of his social-studies teachers 
for that afternoon. “Do you think we 
could find a good learning experi- 
ence in this for our pupils?” 

After a lively discussion, they 
finally decided to give as much of 
their classtime as they could during 
Crusade for Freedom Week to study- 
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ing the relations between the USA 
and Russia and to what might be ac- 
complished for democracy and for 
peace thru the radio station and the 
Freedom Bell in Berlin. 

The superintendent’s message was 
read by each social-studies teacher to 
all his classes on Monday, and pupils 
were asked to come prepared to dis- 
cuss the crusade on Tuesday. In Miss 
Rale’s class on Tuesday, Johnny 
\llen started the discussion by say- 
ing, “The head of the Crusade for 
Freedom is General Clay, and I’ve 
heard my folks say that he failed to 
introduce democracy in Germany.” 

“My Dad said General Clay was a 
better statesman than any ambas- 
sador,” countered Jack Ludwig. 

By this time, everybody wanted to 
talk. After -a while, Miss Rale got 
them to agree to make out a list of 
topics and to prepare reports on 
them so that everybody could get a 
better understanding of the crusade. 

Miss Rale was a bit worried by the 
argument that had started in her 
class, and she spoke to the principal 
about it. He laughed and said, 
“That's all right. The same thing is 
happening in other classes. It won't 
be smooth sailing this week, but you 
and the boys and girls and I are 


going to learn some lessons in de- 


mocracy out of it.” 

The next morning, the principal 
began to get telephone calls from 
parents. “Does my boy have to sign 
this?’ stormed one man. “The whole 
thing is propaganda and I don’t like 
the schools messing around in it.” 

“No, nobody has to sign it,” re- 
plied the principal, “But we are 
going to give every pupil a chance to 
study it and to make up his mind 
about signing, and the signing will 
be done in a way that will not em- 
barrass anyone who doesn’t sign. 
This is a chance for boys and girls 
to get some experience in signing or 
not signing petitions, and we think 
we can help to make this experience 
really educational. I wish you would 
come and visit your son’s classes this 
week and see how we teach him.” 

On Friday, the scrolls were placed 
in the corners of the social-studies 
classrooms, with the collection boxes 
and lapel badges. No one kept watch, 
tho it was plain that everyone was 
thinking about the crusade. Some 
pupils went up and signed when the 
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As A substitute 
once called upon to teach a pre-first- 
grade yon of children of Spanish- 


teacher, I was 


American heritage who had never 
learned to speak English. 

There I stood betore a class of 
40—not one over six years and not 
one with an English vocabulary = 
over a half-dozen words. I had ¢ 
Spanish vocabulary of just two 
words—senor and senorita. 

They looked at me with bright, 
expectant brown eyes, and I braced 
myself with instinctive caution 
against the fusillade of unfamiliar 
accents that I expected to pelt me 
from all sides of the room. 

They were not long in coming. 
Their swift Spanish words tum- 
bled over each other in their desire 
to make me understand them, but 
it was a hopeless task from the be- 
ginning. I had had no training for 
such an emergency and my natural 
capabilities as a teacher could not 
serve me here. 

I could not even sing, tho I did 
manage to bleat out “Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep” in a tuneless arrange- 
ment they heroically tried to copy. 
I even attempted y * lap in, clap 
out” with appropriate gestures, and 
that was the end of my repertoire. 
For the next three days, we re- 
peated it over and over. 

In one other important matter, 
we used the sign language their 
teacher had taught them the first 
day of school. Two uplifted fingers, 
and they were off to the basement 
rest rooms. Almost any moment of 
the day I could look up and catch 
the threatening menace of two 





grubby little fingers. Tho | doubted 
the urgency of the matter by the 
very elation with which they 
slipped thru the door, I never 
stopped to argue with them. 

When 3:15 came on the second 
day, I pushed the door shut on the 
last small figure and closed mysel! 
in with the silence . the beauti- 
ful silence. I had no time to revel 
in it before the door reopened and 
a little girl stood there. Her en- 
trance was so apologetic, so heart- 
breakingly shy, that I did not have 
the heart to scold. 

“What is it, Mercedes?” I asked. 

Her eyes were unreadable. Mv 
helplessness swept over me again. 
I could only repeat, “What is it?” 

“Cancion, ” she whispered, “‘can- 
cin.” 

I put my arm around her. 
body was trembling in her 
to make me understand. 
no use. The word had a familiar 
ring; still, I could not remember 
what it meant. 

“What is it, 
again. 

“Kees,” she whispered, “keés.” 

That was not hard to interpret. 
I drew her closer, and her brown 
cheek was smooth and sweet against 
my lips. 

Then, apparently satisfied, she 
drew back from me and began to 
sing. The thin, ethereal little sound 
drifted in and out thru the dis- 
order left by the children in the 
room. Her brown eyes never left 
my face. Light broke over me. Can- 
cién! Of course of course. 
Cancion ... a song. She was giving 
me a song! 

I have been the appreciative re- 
cipient of many gifts since then— 
smooth, highly polished pecans 
dug out of tattered pockets; a small, 
perfect arrowhead; a bright, red 
rose from the warmth of a patio in 
January. But none have given me 
such pleasure as that little gift of 
Spanish song. 

—BLANCHE M., 


Her 
desire 
But it was 


Mercedes?” I asked 


IRVING. 


room was full and everybody was 
looking. They put money in the col- 
lection box and wore their lapel 
badges conspicuously. Other pupils 
signed between classes or during 
noon hour, when they were generally 
unobserved. 

On Friday afternoon, the principal 
and his social-studies teachers stayed 
to prepare their report. “We have 
had an interesting week studying 
about the Crusade for Freedom. We 


are sure that the pupils of Abraham 
Lincoln Junior Highschool under- 
stand the problem of peace and the 
tensions between our country and 
Russia much better than they did a 
week ago. We hope that they under- 
stand democracy better. Eighty-five 
percent of our pupils have signed the 
freedom scrolls. The money contrib- 
uted for the Crusade for Freedom 
amounts to an average of 15¢ per 
pupil enrolled in our school.” 
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Life’s Education Issue 


““aO GIVE the average American a 

simple, clear picture of educa- 
tion,” was the announced objective 
of the Oct. 16, 1950, issue of Life. 

\ task force under Special Projects 
Editor Phil Wootton carried out the 
project. Life’s education department 

\ssistant Editor John Thorne and 
Reporters Jeanne Le Monnier and 
Terry Harnan—did little else fo 
half a vear. Forty members of Life's 
editorial — staff into action 
when needed. Twenty photographers 
worked on the issue. 

Controversy—wellknown character- 
istic of news pages—was not forgot- 
ten in the compilation of the ma- 
terial. Conflict ranges from a quarre] 
between two villages over the con- 


swung 


solidation of their schools to funda- 
mental differences in philosophy of 
life and education. The conflicts 
were predicted in the bannerhead of 
the issue, ‘““The Battle for the Mind.” 

“Any time is a good time to do a 
serious take-out on education,” edi- 
tors of Life assert, but during the fall 
of 1950 “the subject seemed _par- 
ticularly timely because of the crop 
ot war babies which will soon burst 
the seams of educational facilities.” 

Life’s editorial, “Our Schools Have 
Kept Us Free,” was written by Henry 
Steele Commager especially for the 
issue. Many educational leaders have 
acclaimed the article as one of the 
most eloquent accounts ever written 
of the services the schools have ren- 
dered to American democracy. It is 
reprinted on pages 18-20 of this 
JOURNAL, For information about 
copies of the article in booklet form, 
see page 18. 


Schools March On 


MARCH OF TIME’s new documen- 
tary, Schools March On, was released 
to theaters across the nation in No- 
vember. Made in Illinois, the two- 
reel film portrays the need for dis- 
trict reorganization and improved 
school facililties. 

Altho normal distribution of the 
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film by 20th Century-Fox will enable 
more than 20 million people to see 
it, this audience can be greatly ex- 
tended by addressing queries to man- 
agers of local theaters asking when 
the film will be shown, 


Campaigns Booklet 


fur National School Service Insti- 
tute, Shop 307, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, published in December a new 
edition of its 40-page booklet on 
Campaigns. ‘Vhe booklet gives sug- 
gestions for background planning, 
technics, promotion, assessing public 
opinion, work with the press, and 
tie-in advertising. Priced at $1, it 
was written by Otis A. Crosby, ad- 
ministrative assistant of the Detroit 
Public Schools and public-relations 
counsel to the institute. 


Life-Adjustment Guide 


Good Schools Don’t Just Happen! 
is the title of a new “guide to action 
for life-adjustment education” pre- 
pared by the US Office of Education 
and published by Science Research 
Associates, 228 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. The booklet outlines the goals 
of a good school, problems which 
must be solved by the school and 
community to meet life-adjustment 
needs of youth, and suggestions for 
community action, Single copies will 
be sent to educators without charge. 


AP Education News 

Tue Associated Press may give 
more emphasis to education news. 
The AP news wire needs more edu- 
cation and other stories of the “in- 
spirational type” dealing with such 
topics as health, religion, and the 
arts, according to a content study 
committee of AP managing editors 
whose report was submitted at the 
recent convention of AP managing 
editors held at Atlanta. 

A six-day check of the AP wire 
made by the committee disclosed 
that 2230 words dealing with educa- 
tion were filed during that period as 
compared with 7150 on movies and 
radio-TV, and 28,595 on labor. AP 
management was urged to educate its 


employes in “broader aspects of 
news.” Chairman Wallace Lomoe, 
Milwaukee Journal managing editor, 
reports that the contents study proj- 
ect “is just being started and will 
go on tor years.” 


Cartoon Pamphlet 

Modern Fable—an eight-page pam- 
phliet filled with facts about over- 
crowded schools, our growing school 
population, school-housing — needs, 
and teacher shortages—was published 
in December by the NEA Division 
of Press and Radio Relations. It’s 
a two-color, cartoon-illustrated pam- 
phlet designed to promote interest 
in schools among parents and com- 
munity leaders. Single copies are 10¢, 
with the following quantity  dis- 
counts: | packet (20) for 50¢; 2-9 
packets at 10° off; 10-99 packets at 
25%; 100 or more packets at 5314°%.. 


School News Plan 


OrGANizED school-news reporting, 
such as has been developed at Dear- 
born, Mich., produces results! 

To begin the program at Dear- 
born, the teachers were informed of 
the reasons why school news should 
be reported to the public. Then, 
building representatives were ap- 
pointed to handle the stories coming 
from each school. 

Each representative was instructed 
in what makes vgood school news, 
when to report it, and how to write 
it. As a result of this program, the 
system was able to produce 450 news 
releases during the past year. Over 
400 of them were printed. Previously, 
sports and board actions were about 
the only news stories printed. 


Conference Publicity 
SuGGEsTIONS for press and radio 
coverage of education conferences are 
given in a new monograph, Conven- 
tion Publicity: A Guide for Educa- 
tion Associations, published by the 
National School Public-Relations As- 
sociation. It was written by Laurence 
B. Johnson, editor of the New Jersey 
Educational Review, and Blanche E. 
Crippen, assistant in radio for the 
NEA Division of Press and Radio 
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Relations. Copies are available at © 


25¢ each from this NEA department. 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director, NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions. 
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Catholic Educational Policy Examined 


A reply to “Are Religious Schools American?” 
which appeared in The Catholic Digest 


GORDON C. LEE 


NE of the clearest and most can- 
a did presentations of the Roman 
Catholic position regarding federal 
aid to education yet published in the 
lay press appeared in the September 
1950 Catholic Digest, entitled “Are 
Religious Schools American?” This 
condensation from a commencement 
address delivered by the Rev. Robert 
C. Hartnett, S. J., in June 1950, is so 
clear and so challenging as to merit 
serious consideration by Americans 
of all faiths. It summarizes the basic 
Catholic antipathy, indeed hostility, 
to American public education which 
is at the heart of Catholic insistence 
upon public support for schools of 
the church. 

This statement, at once so clear 
and so dangerous, cannot be allowed 
to go unchallenged. If the church 
supports Father Hartnett in the posi- 
tion he takes here, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, all Americans concerned 
about American education are con- 
fronted with a fundamental, 
crucial decision. 

It is simply this: Is the United 
States to continue to put its faith, 
its energies, and its financial re- 
sources into an ever-expanding pub- 
lic educational system or is it to 
abandon that system to those who 
would subvert education to partisan 
and parochial ends? 

It is impossible to reproduce the 
entire Hartnett article and’ then to 
examine it in detail. At the risk, 
therefore, of accusations of quoting 
out of context, I propose to scruti- 
nize certain of Father Hartnett’s as- 
sertions and to present what appear 
to me to be the inevitable implica- 
tions of these assertions. 


nay, 


] Farner Hartnett begins by con- 
tending that the federal-aid contro- 





Dr. Lee is assistant professor and head of 
the department of education at Pomona 
College, Claremont, California. 
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versy goes far beyond such peripheral 
matters as bus transportation for 
Catholic children. With this, all can 
agree. He then states that “Catholics 
were opposed to any federal-aid sys- 
tem that failed to take Catholic 
school children into account. The 
submerged issue closest to the surface 
was this: Is the Catholic school sys- 
tem to be considered part of the 
American school system?” 

Maintaining that the NEA believes 
that “American schools” and “public 
schools” are synonymous, Father 
Hartnett concludes that federal sup- 
port of parochial schools is the only 
way to prevent a “state monopoly” of 
education. 

Are there not two fallacies in this 
reasoning? First, does anybody really 
hold that the only “American” 
schools are the public schools? Does 
Father Hartnett mean to imply that 
we have ceased to regard Harvard, 
Chicago, Columbia, and Stanford, or 
Groton, St. Luke’s, or Ethical Cul- 
ture as integral parts of the Ameri- 
can educational endeavor? No, in- 
deed—private schools of any denomi- 
nation or representative of any group 
have a legal as well as a moral right 
to exist. 

And second, does it follow—even 
from Father Hartnett’s logic—that 
the only way to forestall or guard 
against a state monopoly of educa- 
tion is to authorize public subsidy 
of private education? Or is this, in 
fact, a route and a rather direct one 
perhaps to the very thing he fears— 
the further extension of the state’s 
control over education? One is in- 
clined to observe that concern over 
an expanded public educational sys- 
tem is not likely to be allayed by the 
acceptance of public support tor a 
private educational system. 


2 FarHer Hartnett continues by 
stating that “the Church cannot ab- 


dicate her authority over education.” 
This is, of course, integral to the 
Catholic approach to its educational 
responsibilities. The Roman Cath- 
olic church has never wavered in its 
support of education and in its con- 
viction that the school is essentially 
a religious—or more specifically, a 
“Christian” —institution. 

American legal opinion has rein- 
forced the church in this matter; the 
courts have held that state authority 
cannot restrict the educational op- 
erations of the church (beyond re- 
quiring certain offerings in the in- 
terest of the general welfare) and no 
state can legally abolish or destroy 
the schools of the church. In other 
words, the authority of the church 
over its own schools is clear and 
largely intact—there is no serious 
move afoot to force the church to 
“abdicate” that authority. 

But as soon as the church becomes 
a recipient of assistance from the 
public treasury, that authority must 
inevitably be curtailed! It could not 
be otherwise. A demand for federal 
support, in other words, is a request 
for the undermining of that inde- 
pendence which the church insists 
that it cannot “abdicate”! 


3 FaTHeR Hartnett follows his in- 
sistence that “the Church cannot ab- 
dicate her authority over education” 
with the statement: “neither can par- 
ents.”” Again, we agree. But the impli- 
cation that public education means 
the diminution or disappearance of 
parental responsibility cannot be ac- 
cepted, For no other institution in 
America, not even excepting the 
church, is parental responsibility so 
clear and undeniable as for the pub- 
lic schools. 

Father Hartnett seems to be as- 
sured that increased private or de- 
nominational control over education 
will guarantee increased parental in- 
terest in, hence authority for, the 
conduct of the schools. That is to 
say, take the schools out of the hands 
of elected officials—the local boards 
of education and the state legisla- 
tures—and give them over to the de- 
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nominational and other pi ivate agen- 
cies. Then parental control over edu- 
cation is strengthened and enhanced. 
The history of American education 
does not support such a conclusion! 


4 Farner Hartnett pleads for fed- 
eral aid to parochial education from 
base. He contends, and 
again we can agree, that another 
“deeply submerged” issue in the fed- 
eral-aid controversy is: “whether re- 
and 
ligion, are to be retained in Ameri- 
can life. Religion (he maintains) 
cannot be taught in the public 


a second 


ligion morality based on _ re- 


schools.” 

‘That this is a matter of acute con- 
cern to a large portion of our citi- 
zenry is undeniable. But two further 
questions must be raised. In the first 
place, is the “religion” for which 
Father Hartnett is pleading some- 
thing different from the religious 
faith he holds? Obviously not, for 
Catholic precepts do not permit of 
recognition that other faiths have 
any validity; on the contrary, in 
schools controlled by the Catholic 
church, religion means the Catholic 
interpretation and no other. We ask, 
therefore, whether religion thusly 
defined should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools or subsidized with public 
funds. 

A second question is also of ex- 
treme consequence, Father Hartnett, 
and he is bv no means alone, claims 
that no religion is taught in the pub- 
lic schools. This is, ot course, gen- 
erally true if religion be defined as 
the equivalent of Roman Catholli- 
cism or any other sectarian doctrine. 

But are the public schools tailing 
to teach religion? Is the emphasis in 
public education on tolerance and 
mutual respect, human dignity and 
brotherhood, cooperation, honesty, 
and reverence—is this emphasis non- 
religious? Do we, if we stress these 
elements, do injustice to what might 
be called “Christian virtues’? Does 
it follow, as Father Hartnett seems to 
insist by implication, that the paro- 
chial school is necessarily more “‘re- 
ligious” in this sense than the public 
schools? 

Mere rehearsal of curriculum con- 
tent will not sufhce to prove the 
point. Teaching methods, student- 
teacher 


relationships, democratic 


school administration, 


these and a 


host of other criteria must be ex- 
amined and schools judged thereby. 
Perhaps some parochial schools are 
more religious in the sense here de- 
tailed than some public schools, but 
Father Hartnett’s implied generaliza- 
tion will not stand, 

The record of servicemen in World 
War II and the Korean conflict, the 
public acceptance of international 
responsibilities, and our continued 
subscription to and faith in the dem- 
ocratic constitute effective 
denials that we have become an irre- 
ligious people, an un-Christian na- 
tion. ‘lo the extent that our current 
national character is the product of 
public education, to that extent the 
public schools have been vehicles of 
religion in the best sense. 


proc CSS 


5S One further item from the address 
is too significant to be overlooked. 
In noting the concern which some 
Protestant groups feel over what they 
consider to be an absence of religious 
instruction in the public schools, he 
finds that “many are growing 
more sympathetic towards the Cath- 
olic solution, that of running their 
own schools. .” The implication 
is, of course, that they too seek fed- 
eral or public support for such 
schools. The facts do not support this 
conclusion. The official pronounce- 
ments of most non-Catholic churches 
condemn unequivocally the inclu- 
sion of denominational schools in 
programs of public assistance. 

Nevertheless, Father Hartnett 
claims growing Protestant support 
for the Catholic way and cites with 
apparent approval a Southern Bap- 
tist college official as believing that 
“Protestants should set up a 
plete system of their own.” 

Such a plea envisages as many 
school systems as there are denomi- 
nations, none of them representing 
the public interest. Whence, then, 
comes the unifying, harmonizing, 
democratizing influence of public 
education? How do we meet the 
claims and counterclaims of about 
250 different sects? This is the dan- 
ger against which Horace Mann 
fought 120 years ago! Must we fight 
that battle again? 


com- 


Tre Catholic Digest, in reproducing 
a condensation of the Hartnett ad- 
dress, placed above the title this state- 





ment to epitomize the theme of the 
article: “When you take religion out 
of the public schools and say that 
only the public schools should exist, 
you take religion out of the nation.” 
I maintain, in rejecting that con- 
tention: 


1 Tuat religion has not been and is 
not now in the process of being 
“taken out” of the public schools, 
unless religion be defined in denomi- 
national terms. If religion is so de- 
fined, it should be kept separate and 
distinct from the nonsectarian but 
spiritually dynamic responsibilities 
of public education. 


2 Var proposals of federal aid to 
education which exclude denomina- 
tional schools are not designed to 
eliminate all but the public schools. 
The principle of federal assistance 
to public education does not con- 
template or intend “that only the 
public schools should exist.’’ Such 
a policy is legally and morally in- 
defensible. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that a commitment not to de- 
stroy denominational schools consti- 
tutes an obligation to support them. 
Public and private education can 
and must exist side by side, cooperat- 
ing and competing, but education 
whose ends and aims are essentially 
private or parochial must subsist on 
support from = private or parochial 
sources, 


3 Tar the contention that denying 
such aid to parochial schools will 
“take religion out of the nation” con- 
stitutes a serious charge against the 
churches of America. The undercur- 
rent here seems clearly to be one of 
turning to the schools as avenues for 
religious instruction since __ the 
churches themselves have not ful- 
filled their responsibility. The de- 
mand for public assistance on this 
logic seems to be defeatist in the ex- 
treme—baldly stated, it means that 
the churches, lacking the facilities of 
public education, are lost! 

Does any Catholic, Protestant, or 
church member of any denomination 
wish to accept this? I emphatically 
reject this conclusion. Equally em- 
phatically, therefore, I must reject 
the claims of those who would use 
public funds or the public schools for 
narrow sectarian ends. 
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Federal Ownership of Real Estate 
Affects School Revenues 





Aas 54% of the land area of the 11 Western states is owned 
by the federal government. This large acreage, at.an estimated 
assessed value of $2.4 billion, is about 13°% of total 1948 assessed 
valuation of all taxable property in these 11 states. 


These are but two of the signif- 
icant findings of a study sponsored 
by the NEA Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance. The 
survey report was prepared by J. J. 
Rasmussen, associate professor of 
economics, University of Utah, with 
the cooperation of the NEA Re- 
search Division. Early in December, 
a planographed document of 250 
pages was prepared for state leaders 
in the 11 Western states and a brief 
easy-to-read summary was available 
for general distribution. 

In recent sessions of Congress, 
legislation has been introduced to 
make uniform the assessment of fed- 
erally-owned lands and to provide 
the state and local governmental 
units with reasonable payments, in 
lieu of property taxes. Only by wide- 
spread reformation of present laws 
and taxation practices can the pres- 
ent inequities be removed. 


Property Tax Base of School 
Revenues 


The importance of federal owner- 
ship of property rests on the fact that 
about 55% of the nation’s. public- 
school revenue comes from local tax- 
ation upon real estate. In six of the 
11 Western states, the proportion is 
even higher. 

It is estimated that local tax 
sources in 1950-51 will supply about 
60% of the total current school rev- 
enues in Arizona; 40% in Cali- 
fornia; 80% in Colorado; 75% in 





Dr. Joyal is president of Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California, and chairman of 


the NEA Committee on Tax Education and 
School. Finance. 
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Idaho; 70% in Montana; 65% in 
Nevada; 15% in New Mexico; 65% 
in Oregon; 45% in Utah; 25% in 
Washington; and 45% in Wyoming. 

Large federal land holdings in a 
state may have an adverse effect in 
one of two directions. It either forces 
a state to supply a large proportion 
of the total cost of the schools or to 
drift along with inadequate school 
expenditures obtained largely from 
the limited local tax sources. Rel- 
atively large state expenditures often 
result in good schools, but they may 
reduce local financial support so low 
that citizens will lose their desire to 
participate and their concern for the 
development of their own local 
schools. Limited local tax sources 
combined with small state aid re- 
sults in minimum or even substand- 


Copies of Status and Fiscal Signifi- 
cance of Federal Lands in the Eleven 
Western States, the 207-page docu- 
ment issued by the NEA Committee 
on Tax Education and School Fi- 
nance, may be obtained from the 
NEA for $1 each. Copies of a sum- 
mary entitled The Fiscal Impact of 
Federal Real Estate in the Western 
States are also available 
NEA for 15¢ each. 


from the 


ard school opportunities. Both of 
these trends exist in the 11 Western 
states. ; 


Present Federal Payments 


The federal government should be 
removed as a contributing factor to 
these trends by providing thru legis- 
lation for paying its fair share of the 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


costs arising from federal ownership 
of real estate. 

Federal ownership of real estate 
has been a problem for years. Much 
of the land has never been on local 
or state assessment rolls. Illustrations 
of these are certain federal building 
sites, military establishments, Indian 
lands, and public lands set aside 
many years ago. 

Later, national parks, forest re- 
serves, and conservation removed 
large acreage from local and state 
property taxation. Particularly dur- 
ing the past decade, housing proj- 
ects, military operations, and other 
federal activities have made ‘serious 
inroads into local tax resources. 

During these years, a variety of 
arrangements has evolved whereby 
the federal government makes cer- 
tain payments to state and _ local 
governments. These arrangements 
have been the result of expediency 
and compromise rather than the 
products of a comprehensive, con- 
sistent policy. 

Federal payments for the fiscal year 
ending in 1948 were: 


Arizona $ 1,007,500 
ID, hae vecdouwse 7,750,525 
SRE oh penne to eden 1,597,851 
Rr re aig 644,721 
EES. Jc cles ebb ee eeen 947,558 
Nevada cal 3 657,876 
Pe SS, . uo ss eewiawseews 1,946,061 
SEY t>, . sb cn oee sealed 5,500,860 
Utah aids waeean a Rita 871,190 
wo a 4,709,135 
Ere 3,678,790 

$29,312,067 


In the 11 Western states as a group, 
the federal payment of royalties on 
mineral properties was the most im- 
portant—accounting for $9.5 million 
or nearly one-third of the $29.3 mil- 
lion total. Next in importance were 
the payments to counties by the For- 
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est Service of 54.4 million and the 
expenditures of $1.8 million on for- 
est roads and trails, a total of $6.2 
million. Payments in lieu of taxes by 
the Public Housing Administration 
amounted to $5.7 million. 

These three provided 
three-fourths of the total federal pay- 
ments to the Western states in 1948. 
The total does not include the spe- 
cial federal grants available to emer- 
gency-affected areas in all states. 


sources 


Estimated Potential Taxes 
Much of the federally owned West- 
ern real estate is arid or 
Some of it 


mountain- 
local in- 
terests while other properties pro- 
vide 


ous. serves 
benefits for the whole nation. 
Part of the areas would not have been 
developed without federal programs. 
In some communities, federal owner- 
ship and activity is a minor part of 
the local scene: it domi- 
life. 

These multiple and often intangi- 
ble factors make for serious difficul- 
ties In estimating the importance of 
federal holdings and the potential 
property taxes which might be levied. 
However, with the cooperation of 
state and county officials and others, 
the present survey gives estimates of 
the valuations of federal property 
and the tax equivalents on such prop- 
erty. The estimated 1948 taxes pay- 
able on federal real estate are: 


in others, 


nates community economic 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 


$ 2,464,346 
34,979,103 
2,608,887 


RS ok Gh cxciars wrk inebad ocak oe 4.009 405 
EE a eee, eee eT 4,172,927 
IN nico sd sahcioe ew ad arsieds 2.837.905 
MT I so crewe han aiac% 1.578.343 
MN Weis sunea@adaeccws.s 15,962,750 
eR De ad 8 i ga $357,835 


Washington 
Wyoming 


18,768,109 
2,736,474 


$93,476,084 


This $93.5 million of estimated 
property taxes payable in 1948 on 
federal real estate may be compared 
with $29.3 million of federal pay- 
ments during that same year. In 
other words, under the diverse and 
often inconsistent present practices, 
federal payments on account of fed- 
eral ownership and use of real estate 
are less than one-third of the esti- 
mated property taxes that should be 
due. 


No Ready Answer 


The survey clearly states that there 
is no magical answer to the problem 
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of tax-exempt tedecral — property. 
Some advocate the application of the 
usual local property taxes to all fed- 
eral property (that is, the basis used 
in estimating the $93.5 million pre- 
viously mentioned) . The administra- 
tive cost of this plan would be un- 
necessarily high, and the results 
would be fiscally unwise in many 
localities. 

Others recommend that an effort 
be made to develop formulas for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. Certain types 
of federal real estate would be ex- 
empted. Payments made upon prop- 
erty not exempted would be adjusted 
to the unique values, locations, uses, 
and other associated 
each type of property. 


factors with 


Some of the basic general prin- 
ciples governing payments have been 
stated by the Federal Real Estate 
Board and by other federal agencies. 
Not all of the preposals are accepta- 
ble to state and _ local officials or to 
those interested directly in the finan- 
cial support of public schools of the 
nation. 


The classifications of federal real 
estate and payment standards sug- 
gested by the report are: 


fl] A group of properties for which ex- 
emption from tax ,payments or payments 
in lieu of taxes would continue. 

[2] Four groups of properties which 
would be subject to various payments in 
lieu of taxes: 

{a] Tax loss plus supplementary pay- 
ments on a wide range of acquired 
properties serving national or broad 
regional interests 

[b] Tax loss only on lands acquired for 
various conservation projects and na- 
tional parks and monuments 

fc] Full tax-equivalent payments on Lan- 
ham Act @r -war-housing properties 

[d] Transition payments on selected ac- 
quired properties. 

[3] Two groups of properties which would 
be. subject to state and local property 
taxes: 

{a] Those used for industrial, commer- 
cial, or other business-type purposes 
—including, of course, the real estate 
of the lending agencies now subject 
to property taxes 

[b] Those leased or sold under condi- 
tional sale contracts to private taxable 
persons. 

[4] The payment of special assessments 
on all federal real estate for local improve- 
ments, except on properties which if pri- 
vately owned would be exempt. 

[5] Special or supplemental payments 
where the impact of federal real estate and 
activities thereon is not covered by any 
of the above. proposals or any revenue- 
sharing arrangement. 


The foregoing suggestions and 
other recommendations of the report 
to the committee indicate what might 





be done to bring the federal govern- 
ment, a substantial tax owner, into 
closer relationship to the private 
owner within the framework of the 
property tax. Clearly, if this could 
be done, it would do much to lessen 
the impairment of local and state 
govermental finance when the fed- 
eral government acquires real estate 
and initiates extensive activities re- 
quiring public services. 

Pending the enactment of federal 
legislation designed to implement 
the stated principles of in-lieu pay- 
ments, there is need for state action, 
The methods of distributing present 
federal payments should be ex- 
amined for the purpose of removing 
any possible inequities. 

Four of the Il Western states— 
Arizona, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming—still have constitutional 
exemptions of federal property from 
state and local taxation. It would 
seem wise to remove these exemp- 
tions in anticipation of revisions of 
federal laws and procedures. Un- 
doubtedly, educational leaders in all 
of the Western states are aware of 
other changes which will require 
state action. 


Value of the Survey 

The committee is of the opinion 
that its report is one of the most 
comprehensive and useful compila- 
tions ever made of the federally 
owned real estate in the 11 Western 
states. As such, it is a substantial con- 
tribution to the facts available on 
this controversial subject. 

The profession now has available 
information upon which it can ap- 
praise the effect of federal real-estate 
ownership upon school revenues. Al- 
tho the survey was limited to the 11 
Western states, where most federal 
acreage is located, the findings and 
suggestions are of significance to all 
states. 

It is probable that in the next 
session of Congress many bills will 
be introduced upon the question. 
Some of these, if passed, might fur- 
ther obscure and confuse the present 
varied federal practices. Other pro 
posals may partly correct the difficul- 
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ties. Still other bills may provide a | 


general solution for the fiscal prob 
lems of state and local government 
which are often created by federal 
ownership and use of real property. 
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Statutory Analysis 
of Teacher Retirement 


Highlights of state and local systems 


HE NEA Research Division’s De- 

cember Research Bulletin is en- 
‘itled “Public-School Retirement at 
the Half Century.” After an intro- 
ductory review of the history of the 
development of teacher retirement 
from 1900 to 1950 and a survey of the 
ivpes of positions which are covered 
by 72 state and local public-school 
retirement systems, this bulletin 
describes the benefits payable, how 
they are supported, and how mem- 
bers qualify for them. 


Types of Retirement Allowances 


allowance 
(.c., the amount paid upon retire- 
ment) is classified as either a fixed- 
henefit or a money-purchase plan. A 
fixed-benefit allowance is one which 
is computed to be a certain fixed per- 
cent of the average or the final 
‘verage salary, or a flat amount of 
\ money-purchase type of 
plan means that the total allowance 
consists of an annuity and a pension. 
he annuity is computed to be the 
actuarial equivalent of the member's 
accumulated contributions; the pen- 
sion portion, which is based on pub- 
lic funds, may be either equal to 
the annuity or a fixed benefit. 

These different classes of retire- 
ment allowances are analyzed with 
regard to their financial support by 
members’ contributions and_ public 
funds. ‘Phe financial support of re- 
lirement systems is discussed also 
with regard to whether the public 
contributions are made during the 
member’s active service so as to 
build a reserve in advance of need 
(a full reserve system) or whether 
the public contributions are made 
in accordance with current needs for 
the payment of the benefits due each 
vear or each biennium (a cash-dis- 
bursement system) . 

There are in addition to these two 
classifications “‘partial-reserve’ 


\ normal retirement 


money, 


’ plans. 


In these, a part of the necessary fs 
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public contribution is appropriated 
in advance of need and a part is ap- 
propriated to meet current needs; 
or in some of the partial-reserve sys- 
tems, the total public contribution 
required for payment of a member's 
allowance for life is appropriated at 
the time the member retires. 


Prior Service 


Service in the same state or local- 
ity rendered prior to enactment of 
the retirement law is counted in all 
systems but Colorado and Iowa. In 
most money-purchase plans, a sep- 
arately computed prior-service pen- 
sion is paid for service rendered 
prior to enactment of the retirement 
law. Several svstems, however, base 
the pension portion of the money- 
purchase allowance on total service 
(including membership service and 
prior service) rather than make two 
separate computations for the part 
that comes from public funds. 


Other Statutory Features 
The 


many 


bulletin lists in 26 tables 
features of retirement laws 


Panic or Poise? 


The NEA Research Bulletin for 
December 1950 may’ well be the 
benchmark for measuring the prog- 
ress of teacher retirement in the 
next decade. [Order from the NEA: 
50 cents a copy, quantity discounts. } 

During this decade, state legisla- 
tures will take one of three roads: 
[a] continue and improve teacher- 
retirement sysiems along the lines 
recommended by the NEA’s National 
Council on Teacher Retirement; [b] 
attempt to combine teacher-retire- 
ment systems with federal social se- 
curity; or [e] place teachers under 
federal social security and liquidate 
existing teacher-retirement systems. 

The general public and state legis- 
lators will need calm and clear ad- 
visers. They will want to know what 


which teachers will want to. study, 
especially in view of the legislatures’ 
meetings in 1951. One table lists max- 
imum and minimum retirement al- 
lowances payable in a number of 
systems. Some systems have no max- 
imum or minimum on the allow- 
ance. In these systems differences in 
amount of the allowance payable 
depend in part upon the retirement 
formula and in part upon salaries 
paid to members during their active 
service. 

Interest earnable on investment 
of retirement funds in recent vears 
has been lower than the 4% rate 
expected in many older systems and 
guaranteed in some. Effects of the 
lower interest rate and increase in 
longevity of retired teachers are 
shown with respect to different kinds 
of retirement formulas. These eco- 
nomic and mortality changes 
had more influence in some states 
than in others with respect to the 
cost of the retirement systems and 
the allowances paid. 

Disability retirement 
survivors’ benefits, and death bene- 
fits are described also. All exce t 
Iowa provide for permanent ‘'isa- 
bilitv. A number of systems 
additional benefits for either active 
or retired members when they die. 
Also, some systems allow members 
to take their contributions in the 
form of an annuity when they sep- 
arate from service before qualifying 
for normal or disability retirement. 
In only a few cases does this annuity 
begin immediately after the member 
separates from service. 

In more than half of the systems, 
the member may take his 
accumulated contributions in the 
form of deferred allowance that 
begins when he meets minimum re- 
tirement age. In most of these sys- 
tems, the deferred allowance is based 
not only upon the member’s accumu- 
lated contributions but also upon 
the contributions made from public 
funds on his behalf during his pe- 
riod of active service. 

The qualifications specified for 
these different kinds of benefits are 
shown in Section III of the bulletin. 
The section includes not only qual- 
ifications for normal and ordinary 
permanent disability retirement but 
shows types of service creditable to- 
ward meeting these requirements— 


have 
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enactment of the 
out-ol-state 
service, O1 


belore 
law, 


€.2., SCrvice 
retirement 
military 


Service, 
in othe 
same state when there 
than one retirement law for 
teachers within the state. 

The discussion dealing with intra- 
state reciprocity also mentions some 
possibilities for reciprocity between 
retirement systems of the same state 
or local area for different kinds of 
The administration 
of retirement svstems is treated with 
regard to the agency created for the 
administration of the 


service 
areas of the 
is more 


public service. 


system. 


The Future of Teacher Retirement 


‘The final section of the 
looks forward into the 


bulletin 
future of 


state and local public-school retire- 
Here, especially, public-school 
retirement is compared with provi- 
sions of the federal Social-Security 
Act (altho thruout the bulletin at 
various points,comments are made to 
show distinctions and also compari- 
sons) . 

Two aspects of public-school re- 
tirement are given special attention 
in this final section. One is the 
need tor greater interstate reciproc- 
ity. The recommendations of the 
National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement in this regard are quoted. 
Survivors’ benefits are discussed as 
the second great need for the im- 
provement of public-school retire- 
ment in many states. 


micnt. 


Let's Stich te Jeaching 


Ler’s not pour out of teaching 
as we did from 1940 to 1945 into 
better-paying work which. we, in 
error, thought would be more 
glamorous and exciting. And let’s 
not be modest about the great con- 
tribution teachers made to the win- 
ning of the last war. 

We helped train the minds and 
bodies of men and women who did 
the producing, the fighting, and 
the dying. We helped imbue them 
with a love of community, of coun- 
try, of state, and of nation. So fine 
a job was done, in fact, that the 
fighters of no country exhibited 
more courage, 

sut. as teachers, we did much 
more than train America’s workers 
and fighters. 

We sold war stamps and bonds 
thru the schools to both students 
and parents. We explained why 
the money was needed and for what 
it was being used. Millions of teach- 
ers explained rationing, issued ra- 
tion books, helped register for the 
draft, served on war-bond commit- 
tees, held posts in civilian defense, 
worked with and headed Red Cross 
drives, taught first-aid courses, food- 
conservation courses, and war-pro- 
duction courses. 

The teachers’ work was geared 
to the war. To get it all done, we 
had to work halfway round, some- 
times three-quarters way round, the 
clock. 

As we face war work again, let 
us not underestimate its impor- 
tance. Let us realize, too, that our 
unique opportunity to serve makes 
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us a favored group. We are vital 
participants in the defense of our 
country. We can hold our heads 
high. 

Ours is the rightful pride which 
comes from making a definite con- 
tribution to safeguarding freedom. 
We can count ourselves among the 
indispensables. 

All of us wilf recall that at the 
onset of the last war, we were dis- 
turbed about what would happen 
to the minds and emotions of chil- 
dren.- Their homes were being 
broken by fathers going into serv- 
ice and mothers into war work. 
News of fighting and dying filled 
the newspa and the air. How 
could the harmful effects of this 
be counteracted? +1. 

Who will forget the thrill that 
came to all of us who helped young- 
sters understand what the war was 
all about. Thru war-stamp drives, 
the Red Cross, the Victory Corps, 
and a dozen other defense activi- 
ties, we helped make them feel a 
part of the team fighting for the 
right to remain free. This partici- 

ation was mentally healthful, too. 

t was often said that the fine 
morale of school children served 
as a strengthening force for the 
whole of civilian morale. 

Let’s stick to teaching! 
front-line job. 

—This statement is taken from an 
editorial by ROBERT F. WILLIAMS in 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 
Mr. Williams is executive secretary 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and editor of its Journal. 


It’s a 





‘The teaching profession is charged 
with responsibility for taking the 
lead in urging the improvement of 
public-school retirement systems 
since teachers constitute the largest 
single group in the membership in 
most of these systems. It is said that 
teachers should see to it that the 
state or city fully meets its obliga- 
tions under laws which provide for 
the appropriation of funds for a 
reserve system. This question should 
be number one on the legislative 
program of all teachers organizations 
and should take precedence over 
liberalization proposals. 

At the same time, the plight of re- 
tired teachers is recognized. Many 
are receiving retirement allowances 
below subsistence levels. Allowances 
may be low because some teachers 
were close to retirement age before 
the retirement law was enacted, or 
their retirement allowance is based 
upon salaries paid for active service 
when salaries were much lower than 
they are today. These retirement al- 
lowances seemed large when they 
were anticipated many years ago, 
but the increased cost of living has 
made them shrink to very little. 

Even tho many of these allow- 
ances constitute a large return on 
the money which the teachers con- 
tributed to the retirement systems, 
the teaching profession is urged to 
seek additional appropriations for 
raising the allowances paid to re- 
tired teachers. At the same time, the 
bulletin warns against the use of re- 
serves “earmarked” for the future 
retirement of present active members 
to increase allowances of those al- 
ready retired. 

After reviewing the present status 
of public-school retirement and look- 
ing into the future, the bulletin ends 
with this comment: “The future can 
be bright if the teaching profession 
works toward the proper goals.”” Dur- 
ing 1951, it is hoped that many of 
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the retirement systems which are at | 


present inadequately financed of 
poorly planned will be revised so 
that the future of public-school re- 
tirement can be bright. The teaching 
profession is aware that there are 
changes to be made. It is up to the 
profession to take the proper steps. 


—MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, 4S 
sistant director, NEA Research Dr | 
vision. 
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A QUICK SURVEY BY THE NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


Major Activities of 
State Education Associations, 1950-51 


HE MAJOR projects and activities planned by state educa- 
tion associations for 1950-51 indicate the wide variety of prob- 


lems facing the profession. 


A brief summary of reports from 32 


states shows projects relating to school finance, school-district re- 
organization, retirement and pension laws, tenure laws, salary 
schedules, standards for training and appointment of teachers, 
public-relations programs, surveys, teacher supply and recruitment, 


and increased participation in teachers associations. 
sociations were invited to report. 


ZDEGISLATIVE PROJECTS 


School Finance 


Twenty-eight state associations re- 
port projects relating to school 
finance. They range from promoting 
a bill to raise the bonding debt limi- 
tation of school districts from 5 to 
10% in Washington State and work- 
ing for laws to finance adequate 
school buildings in North Dakota, to 
campaigning for a_ constitutional 
amendment in Arizona to increase 
state contributions to schools from 
$95 to $150 per child in average 
daily attendance. 

A few examples to show the variety 
of other projects are given in the 
following brief summary; the list is 
not complete. 

Increase state support—Twenty- 
five states report plans to work for 
increased state support for the 
schools. Colorado expects the work 
of its Interim Committee of lay citi- 
zens and educators to lead to com- 
plete overhauling of state financing 
of schools and a substantial increase 
in state support of the foundation 
program. Indiana will seek addi- 
tional state aid to match the increas- 
ing enrolments. 

South Carolina is working for 
legislation to adopt a general sales 
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All state as- 


tax to raise money for the schools 
and is urging increased funds for 
school buildings, transportation, and 
salaries; South Dakota wants funds 
for a state education program for 
handicapped children; Washington 
State is asking increased state ap- 
propriations for school buildings and 
more adequate teachers salaries. 


Nebraska asks state help to en- | 


courage reorganization of school dis- 
tricts and a general state-aid law 
that will increase state support from 
the present 2% to something like 
30%. New Hampshire hopes to se- 
cure a restoration of tle cut made by 
the last legislature (from $2,000,000 
to $400,000) and maybe even an in- 
crease above the original amount. 

Kansas would like to include 
secondary schools in the state-sup- 
port program, which now covers ele- 
mentary schools only. Kentucky 
needs more money for salaries. West 
Virginia will work for $10,000,000 
additional state aid to cover 10 
months of employment, sick leave, 
and instructional supplies. 





School building pro- 
grams—Thirteen states re- 
port activities designed to 

aid in providing more adequate 
school buildings. California is work- 
ing for legislative proposals to ex- 
pedite the $250,000,000 building 
program underway (she needs 42,- 
600 new classrooms by 1960). Dela- 
ware is working for the appropria- 
tion of sufficient state funds to pro- 
vide additional buildings and equip- 
ment. New York, too, is trying for 
legislation to provide more build- 
ings. South Carolina has plans for 
$80,000,000 for school construction 
and maintenance. Utah hopes to 
establish state aid for school con- 


struction. 
Seven states report working 
’ for more equitable distri- 
| e 
bution of school funds. Wyoming 
wants to correct the inequities shown 
in studies of the problem. Arizona is 
working for an equitable basis for 
distribution of the  school-district 
equalization fund. Nebraska would 
include an equalization fund in the 
new general-aid bill; Illinois wants 
state equalization aid. Texas is work- 
ing on more equitable distribution 
of transportation aid. 


State equalization aid— 


Increased limits on bonded indebt- 
edness—Six states report plans in this 
area. Idaho wants to increase bond- 
ing limits for reorganized school dis- 
tricts and Montana is campaigning 
for a constitutional amendment to 
increase bonded indebtedness from 
3 to 5% each in elementary- and 
secondary-school districts, 
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Broader tax base—Five states will 
give major attention to relieving 
the burden on property owners. Ore- 
gon and West Virginia, for example, 
are seeking new school revenue 
sources for taxes on the state level. 

states list other types of 


4 
+f 
legislative interests related 


to school finance, such as Connecti- 
cut’s project to clarify the laws on 
relative powers of local boards of 
education and finance authorities. 
The state association is supporting 
the case for a local board to have full 
authority to determine the salaries of 
its employes. 


Miscellaneous — Three 


School-District Reorganization 


Six states plan major activilies in 
the field of district reorganization. 
kxamples of the projects are the 
South Dakota plan to reorganize (the 
first time since 1889), and the Kansas 
plan to urge that all territory be in- 
cluded in districts maintaining an 
elementary school (1000 organized 
elementary districts now have no 
schools) and that all territory be in- 
cluded in a highschool district or be 
subject to a special tax levy for high- 
school support (one-fourth the valua- 
tion of the state is not now in high- 
school districts). Indiana _ reports 
increasing sentiment favorable to 
larger and more efficient local school 
districts. 


Retirement and Pension Laws 
Fourteen states plan ma- 
jor efforts to broaden and 


N 
liberalize the retirement 


and pension laws. Missouri suggests 
changes to establish optional sur- 
vivors’ benefits, a method of granting 
credit for service in other states, 
modification to permit investments 
to increase earnings on retirement 
funds, and to include noncertified 
employes. 

Wisconsin plans revision of the 
retirement law to permit retirement 
at age 55 with 25 years’ service (in- 
stead of age 60 with 30 years’ serv- 
ice), better pay, and less stringent 
qualifications for disability pay- 
ments. 


Tenure Laws 


Twelve state associations are work- 
ing on tenure laws. Colorado wants 
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general improvement of the present 
laws, New Hampshire is working for 
fair-dismissal legislation, and New 
York seeks legislation to protect ten- 
ure rights of teachers retired on tem- 
porary disability. Delaware would 
like a full tenure law to replace its 
present continuing-contract statute. 
Oklahoma hopes to amend its con- 
stitution to permit continuing con- 
tracts. 


Salary Schedules 


Ten states report plans 
Ss to adopt or revise laws on 
S> statewide salary schedules. 
In Wisconsin, the association seeks 
an increase in the teachers legal 
minimum salary; in Illinois, Ohio, 
and New Jersey, the state associa- 
tions are working for satisfactory 
minimum-salary-schedule laws. 


Other Activities 
Miscellaneous legislative 
gna projects include the revi- 
a sion of attendance laws in 
Delaware and West Virginia, con- 
stitutional amendments to have the 
state superintendent appointed by 
the state board of education in Idaho 
and Utah, removal of the Idaho state 
board and the Kansas and Montana 
state superintendents’ offices from 
partisan politics, revision of qualifi- 
cations for county superintendents in 
Missouri, modernizing .the _ state 
building code to aid in construction 
of adequate schools and to reduce 
costs in Ohio, increasing the state 
leave provisions in Oregon, and im- 
proving professtotal standards in 
Texas. 


~ PROJECTS OTHER THAN 
LEGISLATIVE 


Standards for Training and 
4 ppointment of Teachers 
to improve the standards 


and requirements for train- 


ing, appointment, and certification of 
teachers. North Dakota is setting up 
minimum standards for entrance into 
and continuation in teacher-training 
institutions; Rhode Island will rec- 
ommend improving the preservice 
education of teachers; Massachusetts 
wants to establish state standards for 
appointment of teachers; and New 


Twelve states are trying 





York will try to end emergency cer- 
tification of teachers who do not 
meet state standards. 


Public-Relations Programs 


Ten states will develop 
or expand programs in ve 
public relations. Illinois is 
emphasizing the significant contri- 
bution of public education to Ameri- 
ican life, the part professional teach- 
ers have in the program, and some 
unmet educational needs. Montana 
wants the public to know better the 
purpose and problems of the schools. 

Nebraska plans to implement its 
comprehensive public-relations man- 
ual. Wyoming hopes to develop bet 
ter understanding among teachers, 
administrators, boards, and the gen- 
eral public about tenure and fair- 
employment practices. South Caro. 
lina and West Virginia will stress 
citizenship in the schools and great 
er cooperation of citizens in teaching 
and practicing democracy. 


Surveys and Evaluation Studies 


Seven state associations 
are working on seven stud- 
ies this year. In Connect- 
icut, the association initiated a joint 
study of supervisory practices. Others 
cooperating in the study are the state 
department of education, teachers 
colleges, and associations of super- 
intendents, principals, and _ super- 
visors. The association will also work 
on the advisory council to study 
present requirements for certifica- 
tion and make recommendations to 
the state board for changes in cer- 
tification requirements. 

New Jersey is working on a study 
of the types of insurance teachers 
want. Rhode Island is evaluating 
standards in the several states and 
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the advisability of a fifth year of | 


training for persons preparing to 
teach. In Wisconsin, subcommittees 
are studying the field of taxation 
and financial matters such as bond 
issues, debt limitations, and state aid 
for school- building construction. 
Mississippi has plans for a statewide 
citizens council to spearhead a com- 
prehensive study of the public 


- school system. 


Teacher Supply and Recruitment 


Five states list work on the prob- 
lem of getting enough competent 
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teachers. California plans a_ long- 
range program to interest qualified 
young people in the teaching profes- 
sion (11,000 new teachers are needed 
this year). Massachusetts is encour- 
aging the recruiting of more elemen- 
tary teachers. Rhode Island and Ken- 
tucky will promote plans to assure 
enough teachers at all levels, while 
Washington also is working to fill 
the need for more teachers. 


Participation in Teachers 

Organizations 

In four states, the state 
associations report four 
projects relating to teach- 
ers associations. These in- 
clude organizing more local groups 
and the unification of work at the 
local, state, and national levels in 
New Hampshire, and increasing the 
state dues to improve services in 
Massachusetts. In Wyoming, empha- 
sis is placed on increased participa- 
tion in professional organizations 
and greater understanding of values 
in organization at the local, state, 
and national levels in order to exert 
the influence teachers should have in 
our democracy and with others. 





Other Activities 


iin Fight states list other 
projects among the ma- 

jor activities planned this 
year. New Jersey will recommend 
association - sponsored insurance, 
and Colorado will work for the 
completion of school-district reor- 
ganization authorized by the 1949 
general assembly. The association 
in Colorado will also campaign for 
election of qualified members of the 
state board, for the board is to ap- 
point a state commissioner and adopt 
policies for the reorganization of the 
state department of education. Ida- 
ho’s school district reorganization is 
about 80% completed, and their as- 
sociation will help to complete the 
program. 

Missouri wants to develop the 
recreation area owned and operated 
by the state association for its mem- 
bers. South Carolina will make a 
group insurance plan available to 
members and their families, which 
provides sickness, accident, hospitali- 
zation, and life insurance. West Vir- 
ginia is giving major attention to the 
development of community schools 
and improved use of school time. 
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MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 








Aid for adequate school 
buildings 


State equalization aid 


Increased limits on 
bonded indebtedness 


Broader tax base 


Miscellaneous....... 
School district reorgani- 
NE kc. 2 ots es 
Retirement and pension 
laws 


Tenure laws 


Statewide salary sched- 
ules (adoption or revision 
of laws) 


Other activities. ...:... 


B. Nonlegislative projects 


relating to: ; 
Standards for. -+®aining 
and appointment of teach- 


Surveys of supervisory 
practices, attitudes to- 
ward professional prob- 
lems, school finance prac- 
110068, O06..c.... stale 


Teacher supply and re- 
cruitment. ... 


Increased participation in 
teachers associations, in- 
creased dues, more local 
groups, and unification of 
work at different levels 
of organization......... 


Other activities........ 





Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wyo- 
ming 


Alabama, California, Delaware, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia 

Arizona, Illinois, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Wyoming, West Virginia 


Alabama, Idaho, Montana, Ohio, Washington, 
West Virginia 


Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia 


Connecticut, Idaho, Missouri 


Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 


South 
Carolina, South Dakota 


Oregon, 


Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming 


Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, 


New York, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington 


Illinois, Indiana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin 


Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Ohio, Oregon, Texas 


Connecticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, West Virginia, 
Wyoming 


Illinois, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming 


Connecticut, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Wisconsin 


California, Kentucky, 


Massachusetts, 
Island, Washington 


Rhode 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Texas, Wyoming 


Colorado, Idaho, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 


Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, West 
Virginia 
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12 
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Research Says “=f 


RESEARCH’ IN ELE- 


mentary education is going on constantly. Yet, sometimes this research, 
which could make a real difference in elementary classroom practices, 


accumulates dust on library shelves. 


Teachers have requested that 
some of these ideas be brought to 


them from month to month, in 
simple terms. We_ present this 
month, therefore, the first in a 


series of articles designed to suggest 
better ways of working with chil- 
dren as revealed by knowledge in 
the storehouse of research findings. 

THe JourNAL editors have been 
most fortunate in obtaining the co- 
operation of Harold Shane, profes- 
sor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, who is 
serving as coordinator of the proj- 
ect. Dr. Shane, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools in Winnetka, 
will be remembered by many Jour- 
NAL readers as author of “Sense of 
Security,” in the October 1949 
JourRNAL, one of the most popular 
articles in the magazine last year. 

Dr. Shane writes: 

“The January material by Ger- 
trude Hildreth deals with research 
related to the teacher’s task of help- 
ing children to read with under- 
standing. 

“This will be followed by contri- 
butions from other distinguished 
educators who will deal with such 
topics as promotion policies, the 
teaching of arithmetic, elementary- 
school curriculum practices, the 
learning process, and the field of 
child development. 

“Among the. writers preparing 
forthcoming columns are Dean Wil- 


liam Brownell of the University of 
California, Lowry W. Harding of 
the Ohio State University, Willard 
Olson of the University of Michi- 
gan, Henry J. Otto of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, J]. Harlan Shores of 
the University of Ilinois, and Laura 
Zirbes of the Ohio State University. 

“Each contributor has indicated 
his willingness to compress into 
capsule form what he thinks it is 
most important for the classroom 
teacher to know about research 
studies which have been made. for 
example, in arithmetic or grouping, 
and which have a direct bearing on 
classroom methods. 

“Teaching procedures are in- 
fluenced by many things: the advice 
and ex: amples of one’s fellow teach- 
ers, parental attitudes and commu- 
nity folkways, the guidance of su- 
pervisors and principals, and the 
ways in which ei himself 

ras taught in elémentary, second- 
ary, and college programs. 

“While any! or all of the above 
influences may be desirable, experi- 
ments in improving the teaching- 
learning process should be equally 
important in determining why we 
teach the way we do. It is whole- 
some that the present series has 
been launched in response to de- 
mands from Gero teachers 
themselves. You¥ suggestions will 
enable us to@make these columns 
exactly what you want and need.” 


Learning To Read 
with Understanding 


1h) 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 





KR... ARCH in reading has 


thrown new light on the best meth- 
ods of teaching reading to beginners 
and appropriate technics for reme- 
dial work with slow learners. For- 
merly, it was thought that beginners 
and slow learners learned best by me- 
chanical drill methods featuring rote 
memorization of word elements 
broken up into their simplest com- 
ponents. The assumption was made 
that after sufficient experience with 
word parts the pupils would catch 
on to the meaning of the words and 
the reading context, that eventually 
they would see the purpose in these 
reading exercises. 

The new research in reading? 
proves that children make the best 
progress in beginning reading and 
in remedial work when they learn 
to recognize simple word wholes in 
familiar language contexts in which 
the words are found. Instead of start- 
ing with a mechanical approach to 
learning word symbols, the children 
immediately learn whole words as 
meaningful elements and gain prac- 
tice from the beginning in interpret- 
ing these meanings in 
reading context. 

Cyril Burt’s study showed that 
slow-learning children had failed in 
the first place because they had been 
drilled on meaningless word ele- 
ments with the result that the best 
thev could do after several year’s 
study was to “bark at the print” 
without understanding what they 
were doing or the purpose of the 
drill. 

Phonics drill given before the chil- 
dren knew word meanings, or before 
the children could pronounce the 
words on which phonetic drill was 
given, was certain to get in the chil 
dren’s way and prevent them from 
recognizing word wholes quickly. 
Phonetic analysis in the beginning 


interesting 


stages of reading or remedial work | 


proved to be an extremely slow 
means of attaining the goal, which 
was to catch meanings from the 


printed page as the eyes move across | 


the lines. 
My own research in word recognt- 





Dr. Hildreth is assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Brooklyn College, New York. She is 
author of Learning the Three Rs, Child 
Growth Through Education, and Readiness 
for School Beginners. 
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tion? proves that the ease of learning 
to recognize words as total forms or 
configurations varies with the mean- 
ingfulness of the items for the pupils 
and with the concreteness of the 
associated meanings. For example, 
“candy” is an easy word—meaning- 
ful, concrete, pleasantly associated in 
the child’s mind. On the contrary, 
“there” and “which” are difficult to 
learn because these words do not rep- 
resent tangible things but have only 
relational or connectional meanings 
in sentences. 

The from 


conclusion recent re- 


search in reading is not that such ex- 
periences as learning the A-B-Cs, the 
piecemeal tracing of word forms, o1 
phonics drill have no place in learn- 
ing to read. Knowing the A-B-Cs 
aids in discrimination, and 
tracing may be a help in fixing word 
forms in mind, especially if the child 
traces whole words whose meaning 
he knows. 


word 


Phonics drill also helps 
to fix words in mind, provided it is 
not given prematurely 
child has learned some words as 
meaningful wholes. Phonics practice 
sharpens both visual and auditory 


before the 


The second statement in this new JOURNAL series 


will be presented by Henry J. Otto, who will discuss 


promotion practices in the elementary school. 





The story of Spotty is concrete, interesting, and meaningful for 


discrimination of word forms and the 
generalizations learned provide one 
means of working out new words. 

More general research in the psy- 
chology of learning proves that learn- 
ing with understanding is easier and 
faster, the skill or material is better 
retained, and the results can be more 
easily transferred to new situations 
than is the case with meaningless, 
mechanical learning. To be most ef- 
fective, our instructional methods 
should concentrate the child’s atten- 
tion on meanings so that he can 
learn with understanding. This con- 
clusion applies equally well to both 
fast and slow learners. 


*Cyril Burt and Bernard Lewis, “Teach- 
ing Backward Readers.” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 16 [1946], 116-132. 

*Gertrude’ Hildreth, “An _ Individual 
Study in Word Recognition.” Elementary 
School Journal, 35 [1935], 606-619. 


MPBELL BLIGH 


these first-graders in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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"Ht Your Senvice” 


Service to teachers and administrators 


is the purpose of the AATES, a unique 


cooperative project in Georgia. 





gene apes program in Georgia 
pools the educational resources 
of six school systems and two uni- 
versities. Thru the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service (AAT- 
ES), now in its sixth year of opera- 
tion, course credits are interchanged 
between Emory University and the 
University of Georgia, and the 
schools in the systems of Atlanta, 
Decatur, Marietta, Fulton County, 
De Kalb County, and Cobb County 
“borrow” professional help from 
each other. 


“The Push-Button Age” 

Suppose a principal in a rural 
school needs help in setting up a 
student government, or a city school 
teacher wants advice in planning a 
citizenship unit. Maybe a PTA presi- 
dent is looking for program material. 
All these problems come to the 
AATES. Floyd Jordan, the coordi- 
nator, scans his own staff of four, the 
education personnel of the two uni- 
versities and six school systems, and 
finds an “expert” in that field. Presto! 
A button is pushed! The “expert” is 
on the job and a diagnosis—if not 
a cure—is given! 

More than 4000 teachers and ad- 
ministrators have been reached by 
the work of the AATES during its 
history, which began in September 
1945. The idea grew from Georgia's 





Mr. Ansley is director of public informa- 
tion, Emory University, Emory University, 
Georgia. 
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BRADFORD ANSLEY 


“University Center” plan of 1938. 
The University Center has resulted 
in such concrete developments as 
cooperative research funds, coopera- 
tive lecture series, and a library index 
showing all the available books in 
member institutions. 

With the University Center idea 
in mind, cooperative plans in educa- 
tion were drawn up between Emory 
University, Agnes Scott College, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Columbia Thévlogical Seminary, and 
the Atlanta Art Association, all white 
institutions im the Atlanta region, 
plus the University of Georgia, 75 
miles from Atlanta. 

The AATES was headed by an ad- 
visory committee with representa- 
tives from each institution and six 
public-school systems in the area. 
It operated as a unit of the College 
of Education, University of Georgia, 
and Dr. Jordan, formerly at that 
university, took over as coordinator. 
Offices of the cooperative venture 
were installed at Emory University. 


Three Types of Assistance 


The purpose was stated broadly, 
“to combine the resources of the in- 
stitutions with those of the public- 
school systems in locating and at- 
tempting to solve the problems con- 





fronting teachers and administra- 
tors of the public-school systems in 
the area.” 

To do this, the AATES began 
three types of assistance: 


[1] Courses that can be applied to | 


ORO RR a 


| 


t 


degree credit at either Emory Uni- 
versity or the University of Gcorgia. | 


[2] Consultative help to any teach- 
er in the member systems. 

[3] Consultative help to any group 
of teachers. (One such group is the 
summer workshop in De Kalb Coun- 
ty, where about 35 teachers and prin- 
cipals meet every summer to thrash 
out problems peculiar to their own 
schools. Recommendations made in 
summary by the workshop are divid- 
ed, making each school responsible 
for experimenting in one field. The 
experiments are discussed in faculty 
meetings before school opens, and 
six weeks later “progress reports” are 
heard.) 

Credit courses usually fall within 
the education offerings of Emory 
University and the University of 
Georgia. They are available in sum- 


§ 
- 
} 

* 


mer sessions, on Saturdays during | 
the school year, or they move to 


meet the teacher groups at designated 
times and places. 

More surprising than the response 
to the cooperative credit courses, 
however, is the popularity of non- 
credit participation in the program. 
One group in vocational home eco- 
nomics met every two weeks for an 
entire year without credit. Persons 
interested in guidance have held a 
similar class. Principals organized 
a study group. 

Noncredit committees work con- 
tinually in the school systems in such 
fields as social science and elementary 
education. A number of “visiting” 
teachers are always “sitting in” on 
AATES courses in reading and chil- 
dren’s literature. Added to this is 
the enthusiastic attendance at special 
lectures and short courses. 


And Scholarships, Too 


Financially, the AATES has the 
support of Emory and the University 
of Georgia, and receives special 
grants from Kappa Phi Kappa, local 
firms and business houses, and the 
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education committee of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. This extra 
support makes possible “half-tui- 
tion scholarships” which have been 
available to 120 teachers. 

Of these, 25 attended the Institute 
for Child Study at the University of 
Maryland, and some attended the 
Piedmont College workshop in the 
foothills of the Georgia mountains. 
This aid has also been used to pro- 
vide fellowships to the AATES for 
eight graduate students who are do- 
ing their doctoral dissertations on 
subjects arising in the Atlanta area 
(for example, the effect of promo- 
tion and nonpromotion on first-grade 
children in Atlanta.) 


Statistics Show 

In reviewing the first five years 
of the operation of the cooperative 
AATES, Dr. Jordan remembers the 
large child-growth-and-development 
programs, with 500 teachers enrolled; 
the improved faculty meetings thru- 
out the systems; the successful read- 
ing programs; the children’s art ex- 
hibits at the University of Georgia, 
where 90°% of the displays come 
from members of the AATES school 
systems; the 600 teachers who have 
taken because they were 
brought to the school doors; the free 
consultative help that has reached 
3000; and the 2000 who took part in 
noncredit activities. 

‘There are smaller, nonstatistical, 
contributions that the AATES has 
made in its five years, too. Dr. Jordan 
tells of the helps in classroom read- 
ing matter that were brought by 
other teachers to a teacher whose 
school building had burned; the 
child-produced radio program on 
the local school station, WABE-FM, 
that grew out of an AATES work- 
shop in radio education; and the 
plaintive phone calls, “What can I 
do about Johnny? He has an arith- 
metic difficulty.” 

Any success of the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education «Service is testi- 
mony of what can happen when uni- 
versities, schools, and even an edu- 
cation fraternity and a chamber of 
commerce all work together for the 
benefit of Georgia school children. 


courses 
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They Talk It Over 


From nursery school thru grade six, 
pupils learn thru guided discussion at 
the Hunter College Elementary School. 





FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


OME schools are demonstrating 
that it is possible and not too 
difficult to teach our young people 
how to reason thru problems to- 
gether. Under guidance of teachers 
who are themselves skillful chairmen, 
the children learn how to _ partici- 
pate in purposeful group discussion. 
The Hunter College Elementary 
School has such a program of discus- 
sion training. From nursery school 
thru grade six, pupils talk thru their 
problems. 

A tour of some of the classrooms 
shows how this school has managed 
successfully to integrate discussion 
training with other goals. 

First Step 

The _ three-and-a-half-to-four-year- 
olds have a daily discussion period. 
(I was told that one of the most 
persistent problems these tots feel 
the need to talk over is how to get 
along with mothers.) 

On the day we looked in, the 
nursery school had been asked to do 
its part in helping with a Junior Red 
Cross Drive. The teacher asked, “Do 
you know what the Red Cross is?” 
One child knew that “it makes peo- 





Dr. Thomas is an instructor at Hunter Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Formerly as- 
sociate editor of Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, she has written much in that field. 
This article was obtained thru the coopera- 
tion of the Speech Association of America, 
an NEA department. 


OTA THOMAS 


ple well again.” Another, that the 
Red Cross “has nurses.” Others too 
had information to add, and with 
their combined efforts the Red Cross 
was shortly defined in functional 
terms. 

Everyone wanted to discuss the 
possibilities of where and how they 
were going to get quarters to con- 
tribute to the drive. One little boy 
explained with clarity how he saved 
his pennies. Afterward, the teacher 
told me with considerable satisfac- 
tion that the day before had been 
the first time that this lad had been 
willing to talk to the whole class. 

Thruout the discussion, the teach- 
cr was careful to see that each eager 
hand was eventually recognized. She 
explained, as she kindly refused the 
floor to “repeaters,” that each must 
have a turn to speak if he wished, be- 
fore any one child could speak often. 
And she said to the shy child who 
lost her tongue at the last minute, 
“Did you forget Mary? Well, when 
you remember, we'll call on you 
again.” 

‘These tots 
fundamental 


were learning 
aspects of discussion. 
They were learning to express them- 
selves orally before the group, under 
conditions in which the most timid 
would soon gain assurance enough to 
join in. They were also learning to 
listen to each other, and they were 
learning that everyone in the group 


somec 
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should be given an opportunity to 
make his contribution. 


Class Meetings 


We stopped at the six-year-old 
group next. They have a class meet- 
ing every morning from 9 to 9:30. 
Vhe class president announced, “The 
class meeting will come to order.” 
\ll the children moved their chairs 
into a circle with the president and 
vicepresident at the head. The teach- 
er was no longer in the circle—vet 
she still led the discussion. 
introduced the 
topics and asked the leading ques- 
tions, but the president and _ vice- 
president 


It was she who 


recognized the speakers 
waving their arms to gain the floor. 
‘This was a new procedure, and the 
officers needed occasional reminding 
by the teacher that they must use 
their power of granting recognition 
in a more democratic fashion. They 
must let everyone have a chance to 
speak. 

The youngsters then had two more 
discussion concepts to assimilate: the 
recognition of the authority of class- 
mates in the role of chairman and 
the conscious awareness that it is 
the chairman’s responsibility to make 
sure that the group keeps participa- 
tion open to all. 

By the time the pupils reach the 
age of eight, the leader assumes 
nominally all the duties of a chair- 
man. But the teacher finds it neces- 
sary, aS an active participant, to 
assist him a good deal. 

When we arrived to attend thetr 
class meeting, the teacher had al- 
ready determined the agenda and 
written it on the board. The chair- 
man took his place at the front of 
the room and said, “Before we start 
this meeting, I’d like to remind you 
to raise your hand when you want 
to speak. Don’t move your chairs 
and cause a_ lot of noise. And don’t 
nudge or whisper to your neighbor.” 

Their first task was to decide what 
class jobs were essential for a smooth 
functioning organization during the 
vear. After two or three decisions 
trom the class, the chairman started 
listing jobs that would have to be 
assigned. Almost immediately, one 
of the girls interrupted him to ask, 
“Why don’t you let the class decide 
what jobs are needed and then ask 


60 


the secretary to write them down in- 
stead of just telling him to list them 
without asking us.” 

Similar corrections were repeated 
chairman 
overstepped his authority. They had 
learned that a chairman was not to 


by others whenever the 


be a dictator. 


A Helpful Device 


The teacher of the nine-year-olds 
told me she never starts a new Class 
project without a- class discussion. 
As chairman, she provides in her in- 
troduction either the background 
material necessary for the discussion 


Action without study is fatal. 
Study without action is futile. 
—Mary Beard 


or utilizes a story to suggest clearly 
the direction she wants the forth- 
coming exchange of ideas to take. 

Each student’s participation _ is 
limited by rule to but a few sen- 
tences each time he is recognized. 
And the youngsters learn not only 
to avoid “hogging” the discussion 
once they have the floor, but to ex- 
press concise, clear 
sentences. Experience teaches them 
that they must make each word count 
if their idea is to be completely 
expressed within a limited time. 

At the age of 10, the children can 
carry on discussién almost independ- 
ently of the teacher. She participates 
simply as a member of the group, 
a retiring member, speaking only 
when the chairman offers her the 
floor. She never gives directions to 
chairman or participants, merely 
talks to the point or raises an issue. 
Yet her example of model, thought- 
ful participation is a powerful teach- 
ing device. 

During our visit, the class held its 
first discussion of the year. The prob- 
lem was to plan a line of action for 
putting out a newspaper in coopera- 
tion with two other classes. The first 
thing the youngsters did was to out- 
line their own agenda. 

Within the half-hour at their dis- 
posal, they decided that the most ef- 
fective plan for three-class collabora- 
tion would be provided by having 
each class operate as tho it were 


themselves: in 





putting out its own newspaper unde 
its own editor. Then, the three edi- 
tors would meet and merge the con- 
tributions under the various depart- 
mental headings, and the ultimate 
result would be a unified whole. 


That meant that they needed to 
elect an editor-in-chief for their 
class. 


Unfinished Business 

During the class meeting, they did 
not finish all topics on their agenda. 
Their time gone, the teacher asked 
them why they had not completed 
their work. The query brought an 
evaluation of their progress, part of 
which follows: [1] The time allotted 
for the discussion had actually been 
too short for them to arrive at good 
decisions about all their problems. 
But they could have proceeded with 
more speed if [2] they had not occa- 
sionally lapsed into the practice of 
interrupting and = speaking while 
others had the floor and if [3] they 
had not considered tangential mat- 
ters instead of staying completely 
with the immediate question. 

These 10-year-olds had proceeded 
purposefully, and with remarkable 
thoroness, to determine a plan of 
action. They had reasoned each pro- 
posed policy thru logically, effectively 
utilizing past experience as evidence. 
They had expressed themselves audi- 
bly, concisely, and lucidly, and were 
disarmingly frank at times, but never 
malicious or angry. They had 
learned how to sit down and work 
thru a problem by the oral inter- 
change of ideas without undue loss 
of time and without being superfi- 
cial. 


Now and for the Future 


The technics and attitudes which 
they now possess, if kept in active 
use, will help them to arrive at judi- 
cious solutions to the increasingly 
complex problems of adulthood in a 
democratic society. And it should 
not be overlooked that skills which 
they have acquired in discussion will 
serve them well in conversation, in- 
terviews, speeches, and other activi 
ties in oral communication. 

As more schools undertake such 
programs, and as more teachers learn 
the difficult art of chairmanship, our 
young people are going to learn how 
to take part effectively in discussion. 
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RDER publications of the NEA and its 
QO departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents: do not 
send stamps. 


Civil Defense 

United States Civil Defense. Bulletin re- 
leased by the Natl Resources 
Board. An authoritative guide for federal, 
state, and local civil-defense agencies, and 
for every person interested in protecting 
his family, home, and community. Covers 
policy and responsibility for civil defense; 
its organization, control, and _ training; 
financing; fire, health, and welfare agencies; 
rescue operations; and many other aspects 
of civil defense in both possible target areas 
and surrounding territories. 1950. 162p. 25¢. 
Supt Doc. 


Security 


Aids 

Annotated List of Phonograph Records 
edited by Warren §. Freeman. Lists about 
500 carefully chosen recordings from many 
record companies, arranged by subject areas 
and grade groups. Recordings are listed for 
music, language arts, science, and_ social 
studies. 1950. 33p. 10¢. Children’s Reading 
Service, 106 Beekman St., New York 7. 


Classroom 


How To Make Relief Maps by Roger M. 
Shaw, Jr. Step-by-step directions for build- 
ing types of relief maps—papier- 
maché, copper foil, and felt. Each map is 
unique. 1950. 9p. Mimeo. 20¢. Curriculum 
Laboratory, Div. of Secondary Education, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22 


three 


Consumer Education 
Cooperatives Pay Their Taxes by Jerry 
Voorhis. Statement on the tax status of 
cooperatives in the US. 22p. 10¢. Coopera- 
tive League of the USA, 348 S. 
St., Chicago 4. 


Dearborn 


Effective Shopping, a unit for highschool 
students prepared by the Consumer Edu- 
cation Study of the Natl Assn of Secondary- 
School Principals. Simple, practical treat- 
ment of the everyday problems of the 
shopper and how to solve them. Consumer 
Education Series. Unit No. 11. 1949. 110p. 


35¢. NASSP, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Health and Safety 


Accident Facts. Tabulations, graphs, in- 
teresting facts about accidents, their causes, 
cost, incidence. 1950 ed. 96p. 60¢. Quantity 
discounts. Natl Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11. 
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Educating for Healthful Living. The role 
of curriculum, personnel, program, 
philosophy in providing healthful living 
in a good elementary school. Reprint of 
articles from the April 1950 issue of Child- 


and 


hood Education. AOp. 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Assn for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 15th St. N.W., Wash- 


ington 5, D.C. 


Rheumatic Fever. Early signs, the damage 
it can do, suggestions for taking care of the 
child who has an attack. Leaflet. 4p. Free. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., | Madi- 
Ave., New York 10. 


son 


International 


Breausr of the rising costs of printing, 
mailing, and handling, there will be a 
nominal charge of 10¢ per single copy for 
all publications of the NEA Committee on 
International 


Relations previously offered 


free. 


Educational Progress in Japan and _ the 
Ryukyus edited by Harold E. Snyder and 
Margretta S. Austin. Progress made in edu- 
cation, radio, information centers, thru US, 
Japanese, and Ryukyuan agencies. 1950. 52p. 
50¢. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Mental Health 


Discipline and Emotional Health by 
Bruno Gebhard, M.D. Outlines of thinking 
on character development and personality 
disorders in children. Eight guideposts to 
the art of human living and a reading list 
are also included. 1950. 22p. 25¢. Health 
Museum, 8911 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6. 


Psychiatry Needs You bj 
Definite information on 
citizen can 


Joan Younger. 
how the average 
help prevewt mental disease, 
give better care to patients,in mental insti- 
tutions, and help in their cure and return 
to normal life. Reprinted from the Ladies 
Home Journal. 1949. 8p. Single copies free. 
Natl Mental Health Foundation, 1520 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2. 


Public Relations 

Teaching in a Divided World by J. Hartt 
Walsh. Importance of public education as 
the cornerstone of democracy and the role 
and responsibilities of the teacher in today’s 
world. Cram’s Classroom Classics. Vol. 5, 
No. 2, 1950. 15p. Free. George F. Cram Co., 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7. 


Rural Education 


Farm Youth’s Appraisal of Their Adjust- 
ments, Compared With Other Youth by L. J. 
Elias. Results of a survey which revealed 
how highschool students feel about their 
adjustment to parents, vocation, peer 
groups. Bulletin No. 513. Youth Series No. 


7, Dec. 1949. 45p. Single copies free. State 
College of Washington, Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, Pullman, Wash. 


Scouting in Rural Schools. Prepared by 
a special committee of the Dept of Rural 
Education of the NEA in cooperation with 
the Boy Scouts of America. Handbook for 
county superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and PTAs who want to organize scouting 
activities in their schools. 1950. 12p. Single 
copies free. Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, 


School Construction 


American Standard Practice for School 


Lighting sponsored by Iuminating 
Engineering Society and American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Best lighting practice 
for schoolrooms, including proper finish 
for desks, blackboards, and other school 
surfaces in detailed technical form specially 
adapted for those who plan to build or in- 
stall lighting in buildings. 1948. 79p. 50¢. 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10. 


the 


Classroom Lighting by the Natl Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. Prac- 
tical directions on lighting classrooms to 
ease eyestrain and help concentration. 1950. 
l6p. 15¢. Quantity discounts. Natl Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 


Playgrounds by R. T. DeWitt et al. Im 
portant trends in planning space and facil- 
ities for directed play and recreation. Sug- 
gests a variety of play areas from which 
choices may be made in terms of the great- 
est use by the largest number in the least 
space. Revision of the bulletin by the same 
title prepared by Ray L. Hamon in 1942. 
Rev. 1950. 22p. Free. George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Guide for Schoolhouse Planning and Con- 
struction adopted by the New Jersey State 
Board of Education. Mimeo. 1950. 59p. $1. 


Dept of Education, 175 W. State St., Tren- 
ton 8. N. f. 


Books Available to Schools 


US Book Exchange has available 
many books which were used during World 
War II as training manuals for the Armed 
Services. Copies are now available to schools 
and school libraries at 10¢ per book, plus 
mailing charges. The books include: Crops 
by Cox [1937]; Physics Textbook, Course 3 
by Dull [1943]; Die journalisten (German 
reader) by Freytag [1916]; Models in Semi- 
Technical Exposition by Lawrence [1943]; 
Accounting Principles, Vol. 2, by McKinsey 
[1941]; Karl Heinrich by Meyer [1904]; His- 
tory of Russia by Pares [1944]; Contem- 
porary International Politics by Sharp 
[1940]; Governments of Continental Eu- 
rope by Shotwell [1940]; A Field Collector’s 
Manual in Natural History, Smithsonian 
Institution [1944]; Pata de Zorra [Spanish 
Reader] by Wast [1937]; Earth and State 
by Whittlesey [1943]. Direct requests to the 
US Book Exchange, c/o Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Anticipating March 15 


ATHLEEN LEMMON, mathe- 

matics teacher in the Mt. Zion 
Highschool of Winnsboro, S. C., be- 
lieves in having her students apply 
their knowledge of mathematics. 

She writes: “In order to make the 
study of income taxes have some 
meaning to a highschool class in 
business arithmetic, I obtained from 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
prior to Mar. 15, a blank of Form 
1040 for each pupil. 

“The pupils determined the prob- 
lem to be solved in regard to the 
number in the family, income from 
various deductions. 


Every item was worked out explicitly. 


sources, and 


We referred to the instruction shect 
from time to time to be sure we were 
proceeding correctly, 

“Directly, they learned income-tax 
procedures. Indirectly, experience 
was gained in following directions 
and in using the fundamental pro- 
cesses in arithmetic.” 


Building Blocks 


“WHEN our school was being fin- 
there blocks of 
around. I gathered up all 
shapes and sizes, sandpapered them, 


ished, were wood 


lying 
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sawed some in two. Then, I added 
turpentine to paint and, with the 
aid of tongs, dipped the blocks in 
thinned paint. The blocks were then 
dried on cardboard. Now, I have all 
colors, sizes, and shapes of blocks for 
my second-graders,” reports Mrs. 
Nell Barlow of Central School, Brig- 
ham City, Utah. 


Detroit Students Describe 
US to France 


Wen the French Broadcasting 
Company asked for records giving 
aspects of life in typical American 
communities, Mrs. Muriel Robinove, 
Mackenzie Highschool, Detroit, 
Mich., was chosen to prepare the 
program. 

After a full summer’s work on the 
script, Mrs. Robinove began class 
work in September. The girls in- 
volved in making the record had 
daily rehearsals to perfect accents, 
inflections, 
rhythm. 

Mrs. Robinove’s third and fourth- 
year French students also carry on 
regular correspondence with high- 
school students in France. They dis- 
cuss father’s job, mother’s church, a 
TV set for the family, national and 
local problems. They try to show 


emphasis, and speech 


ALEXANDRIA GAZETTE 





what it is like to live in Detroit, USA, 


Idea Exchange 
e 


Two junior highschool  social- 
studies teachers in Wyoming, Velma 
Linford of Laramie and Mrs. Elisa- 
beth de Bessieres of Cody, have their 
own idea exchange by means of wire 
recordings. Projects, regular classes, 
ideas, and school activities have been 
recorded on a wire spool and sent to 


each other, says the Trailblazer, a¥{ 


publication of the College of Educa. 
tion, University of Wyoming. 


Snappy Synonyms 


Mrs. EpirH Hitt Carnes of Clare- 
more, Okla., sent us this idea: 

Begin early to work on the “said” 
habit. One can’t say to third-graders, 
“We are going to find 
the past tense.” But we can say, 
“Wouldn't ‘spoke’ be better than 
‘speak’? What would a turkey say? 
What would thunder say? 
would the lamb say?” Words tumble 
out. “Gobbled,” “roared,” “baaed.” 

Next we learn to use the new syno- 
nyms in sentences, so the turkey gob- 
bles, the thunder roars, the sheep 
baa, and we have a wonderful time 


verbs in 


practicing the infinite variety of our | 


new words for “said.” 


Snapshots Tell the Story 
“AN  END-OF-THE-TERM _ bulletin- 
board is a popular way of reviewing 
highlights of our work,” reports 
Dorothy Fisher of Goodale Elemen- 


tary School, Detroit. Teachers and | 


pupils contribute snapshots taken 
thruout the term showing all types 
of activities, in class and out. 

Labels of each snapshot explain 
the activity and name the sections 
and individuals. There is great pride 
in doing something worthy of this 
recognition. The students look for 
this bulletinboard and show much 
interest in the story of the day's 
school life shown there. 


Dolls from Other Lands 


FIRST-GRADERS in Mrs. Mabel 
Chamberlain’s room at the Mt 
Eagle School in Groveton, Va. had so 
many interesting and unusual dolls 
given them last year that they held 
a doll show to enable others to enjoy 
them. Five of Mrs. Chamberlain's 
first-graders are shown at left dis 
playing dolls from their show. 
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Selection-of-the-Month 


We have chosen Carl Van Doren’s 
new book, Jane Mecom, as the “Se- 
lection-ol-the-Month” for January. 
Jane was the youngest and favorite 
sister of Benjamin Franklin. ‘The 
two saw each other seldom, but they 
kept in touch by means of a lively 
correspondence. 

It is a fascinating account, not only 
of a beloved sister and her tamous 
brother, but a mirror of the daily 
life of everyday people in Colonial 
and Revolutionary times, their trials 
during the war, what they ate and 
wore, their houses and furniture, and 
their means of livelihood, revealed 
thru their letters, thru old wills and 
inventories, advertise- 
ments, and records of vital statistics. 

Jane’s spelling was variable, to say 
the least, but her letters reveal her 
as a good, valiant, talented, much 
enduring, and charming woman. 
The author says that, “The story of 
Benjamin Franklin and Jane Mecom 
fills out and enlarges him, and it 
creates her as a figure that lives with 
breathing reality. Her story cannot 
be told without his, for much of 
what she wrote to him in lost letters 
now exists only in his replies. But 
she is the heroine, and this biog- 
raphy of her tells her story as sepa- 
rately as possible, with the light al- 
ways falling upon her early and 
middle years of tragedy and _ hard- 
ship and on her final years of a tri- 
umph and peace she had never dared 
to expect.” 1950. 255p. $4. Viking 
Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17. 


newspaper 


Atomic Energy 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons.  Pre- 
pared from material contributed by military 
and scientific authorities in various fields of 
atomic-energy work. Provides unclassified, 
basic, scientific, and technical information 
of the phenomena and effects accompanying 
an atomic explosion. 1950. 456p. $1.25. Su- 


perintendent of Documents, Washington 
=, D. C. 


Readings for the Atomic Age edited by 
M. David Hoffman. Basic facts and essen- 
tial meanings of atomic energy, taken from 
the writings of wellknown writers on 
atomic-energy development. Prepared espe- 
cially for use with secondary-school stu- 
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dents. 1950. 106p. $2.80. Globe 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


Book Co., 


For Teachers of Young Children 

What Can I Do Now? by Emily R. Dow 
is a simple presentation of innumerable 
things a young child can do to entertain 
himself. Has suggestions 
handwork to be 


for and 
used indoors or outdoors, 
alone or in groups, by the child anxious to 
try something new. Especially useful for 
teachers of young children. 1950. 127p. 
$1.95. Aladdin Books, 554 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 


games 


For the Library 


America’s Capital Requirements: Estimates 
for 1946-1960 by Robert W. Hartley, Eleanor 
Wolkind, Maynard Hufschmidt, and Sidney 
Jaffe is a recent publication of the ‘Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and a technical supple- 
ment to the report on America’s Needs and 
Resources, which the fund published in 
1947. ;. 

The authors attempt to estitmate how 
much and what kinds of new capital, plant, 
and equipment will be required if the pop- 
ulation and the labeg. force in the United 
States continue to grow from 1946 to 1960 
as in the past, and if the nation is able to 
maintain employment and production thru- 
out this period at a reasonably high peace- 
time level of activity such as prevailed in 
the last half of the twenties. 1950. 244p. $3. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. 

Tuose who have the task of ordering 
books and magazines for junior-highschool 
libraries will especially, welcome a new pub- 
lication entitled A B&sic Book Collection 


BROTHERHOOD 


We have committed the Golden 
Rule to memory; let us now 
commit it to life. 

—Edwin Markham 


for Junior High Schools edited by Elsa R. 
Berner and Mabel Sacra ef the American 
Library Association, with the assistance of 
an advisory committee and of teachers and 
librarians. It is hoped that this will be- 
come a standard list in time. 

The list of 660 titles was prepared with 
the needs of the modern junior-highschool 
curriculum and the irterests of junior-high- 
school children in mind. 1950. 76p. $1.75. 


American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. re 


Health Instruction Yearbook 1950 edited 
and compiled by Oliver E. Byrd. A collec- 
tion of. 255 selected and condensed articles 


on health education published between July 
1, 1919 and June 30, 1950, dealing with 
current research, opinion, and experience. 
It covers a wide range of topics such as 
health as a_ social problem, exercise and 


body mechanics, habit-forming substances, 


nutrition and health, mental health and 
disease, family health, school health, occu 
pational health, trends and possibilities. 


1950. 270p. $3.50. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Calif. 


LouLa GRACE ERDMAN, the teacher-autho 
[The Years of the Locust, Lonely Passage), 
has written another novel. This one is called 
The Edge of Time. It is a story of home- 
steaders in the Texas Panhandle. 

Ihe two main characters are Bethany and 
Wade Cameron, who travel by covered 
wagon from their hometown in Missouri to 
faraway Texas. Theirs is a tale of courage 
loneliness, of bliz- 
zards, droughts. and heat: of discouragement 
and hope. 

“Much 


mance of the range,” 


in the face of 


terrible 


has been written about the ro- 
says Miss Erdman. “It 
is of the homesteader that I choose to write, 
believing that the his stubborn 
courage has been overlooked in the greater 


glamor that is 


story of 


the ranch legend.” It is to 
the homesteader that she dedicates her book 
1950. 275p. $3. Dodd, Mead, and Co., 432 


Jaa 
ith Ave., New York 16. 


The Most Important Book of 1950 


SPECIAL attention is called to this month’s 


editorial [page 7| on “The Most Important 
Book of 1950.” In naming the “Most 
portant” book each the 

to emphasize a volume 
read would do most 
and the the direction of 
democratic ideals. The choice this year falls 
on War and Civilization, a single volume 
consisting of passages from Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee’s six-volume work, A Study of History. 
Selection of the passages was made by Albert 
Vann 


Im 


year, editor has 


sought which if 
widely 


country 


to advance our 
world in 


Fowler. 


Religion and Education 
ue current debate over the relationship 
between church and state is nothing new. 
It has been going on ever since the founding 
of our country. It just seems new to each 
generation. ‘Today, the issue centers largely 
upon schools and education. The American 
. Tradition in Religion and Education by R. 
Freeman Butts is intended to provide the 
historical evidence that should be taken 
into ‘account when present decisions are 
made. 1950. 230p. $3. Beacon Press, 25 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8. 


Public Education 


Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion by Chris A. De Young is intended to 
give an overview of American public edu- 
cation from kindergarten thru the univer- 
sity. While intended primarily for use in 
introductory courses in education, the facts, 
trends, issues, analyses, and. interpretations 
which the author presents are of intcrest 
and importance to the general reader in 
the field of education, Rev. 1950. 676p. 
$4.50. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. 
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Adult Educators Association 


A NATIONAL organizing committee 
has been established by the NEA De- 
partment of Adult Education and 
the American Association for Adult 
Education to complete preparations 
for establishment of a single national 
association of adult educators. De- 
velopments will be announced later. 


NEA Instructional Conference 
Plan 
\ NEW type of conference to take 
instructional resources 
of the NEA and its departments to 
the field is scheduled to be held in 
Toledo, Ohio, Apr. 5-7. 


services and 


“This conference will be an exper- 
imental meeting developed: in co- 
operation with state and local asso- 
ciations in the Toledo area,” accord- 
ing to NEA Executive Secretary 
Willard E. Givens. 

Approximately 500 delegates to 
the meeting will be nominated by 
local administrators and local educa- 
tion associations in nearby Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. Delegates 
will also be nominated by NEA de- 
partments, while approximately 100 
lay people and educators from other 
areas will be invited to participate. 

The basic purposes of the meeting 
are: to bring together teachers of 
various levels and subjects, to deal 
with the interrelationships of various 
levels and fields of instruction, and 
to help the participants narrow the 
gap between research findings and 
school practices. 


Chris A. DeYoung 


Dr. DEYounGc, who has been with 
the NEA for the past year as co- 
ordinator of the Panels on Public 
Education and Teacher Education 
of the Commission on Occupied 
Areas, has been appointed.a Ful 
bright lecturer in India. He left in 
December on a nine months’ assign- 
meni in school and college admini- 
stration at the Central Institute of 
Education, University of Delhi. 
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Special Issue 
A sprciAL issue of The Bulletin, 
No. 173, November 1950, on the sub- 
ject “Speech and Hearing Problems 
in the Secondary Schools” has been 
published by the NEA Department 
of Secondary-School Principals. $1. 


ASCD Plans Detroit Conference 


“Curriculum Improvement in Ac- 
tion” is the theme of the Detroit 
meeting of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Feb. 10-15. 

Features of the conference will be: 
40 study groups, prominent speakers, 
general sessions, yearbook presenta- 
tion, visits to school and industrial 
plants, instructional exhibits, alumni 
dinners, committee meetings, and 
social activities. — 

For information regarding hous- 
ing and registration, write to this de- 
partment at NEA headquarters. 


Atlantic City Meetings 


ALLIED organizations of AASA that 
are planning to meet during the At- 
lantic City convention, Feb. 17-22, 
1951, are American Educational Re- 
search Association; NEA _ Depart- 
ments of Elementary School Princi- 





pals, Rural Education, and Class- 
room Teachers; National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, and National Associa- 


tion for Nursery Education, meeting” 
for the” 
Study of Education; National In. 
stitutional Teacher Placement Asso- 


jointly; National Society 


ciation; and National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education. 

Many other groups that have 
scheduled meetings during the con- 
vention are Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America, National School 
Public-Relations Association, Na- 
tional Council on Measurements 
Used in Education, National League 
of Teachers Associations, National 
Council on Teacher Retirement, Na- 
tional Conference on Research in 
English, National Conference on Ed- 
ucational Travel, National Council 
of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion, Future Teachers of America, 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Education of Negroes, NEA Depart- 
ments of Audio-Visual Instruction 
and Adult Education, American As- 
sociation tor Gifted Children, Na- 
tional Associziion for Research in 
Science Teaching, Committee on 
National Teacher Examinations of 
the Educational Testing Service, In- 
ternational Council for the Improve- 
ment of Reading Instruction. 

The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools will meet 
Feb. 17-18 in Atlantic City. Other 
preconvention groups include the 
National School Boards Association, 





¥ 


Educators Seek Share of Television 


DISCUSSING the 
reservation of a 
proportion of 
television chan- 
nels for noncom- 
mercial educa- 
tional use are 
[left to right] Wil- 
lard E. Givens, 
NEA Executive 
Secretary; Ho- 
ward L. Bevis, 
president, Ohio 
State University [representing the 
Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, one of the 
seven groups in the Joint Com- 
mittee on. Educational Televi- 
sion]; and General Telford Tay- 





lor, former chief prosecutor at the 
Nuremberg trials and now serv- 
ing as the counsel for the joint 
committee, which is presenting 
its case before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 
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One of Her Appearances 





Corma Mowrey, 
President of the 
NEA, took part in 
the American Edu- 
eation Week fea- 
ture of the Kate 
Smith television 
program on Nov. 8. 


MIKE ELKINS 





Feb. 15-17; National Association ol 
School Secretaries, Feb. 16-18; Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and _ affliated 
groups, Feb. 15-17; Aviation Educa- 
tion Conference, Feb. 14-16; Kappa 
Delta Pi, Feb. 15: Business-Industry 
Section of the National Science 
Teachers Association, Feb. 17; NEA 
Department of Home Economics, 
Feb. 17; Conference on Safety Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the National 
Commission on Safety Education, 
Feb. 16; United Business Education 
Association, Feb. 16-17; Superintend- 
ents of Schools in Major Cities, Feb. 
17; and the Superintendents of 
Schools in Cities with Population of 
100,000 to 200,000, Feb. 16-17. 


Classroom Teachers Winter 
Meeting 

THe NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers will conduct a series 
of meetings during the AASA con- 
vention in Atlantic City, Feb. 17-22, 
1951. Open House will be held on 
Sunday afternoon from 6 to 8 PM. 
Tuesday noon, the annual classroom- 
teacher luncheon will be held; 
Wednesday afternoon at 2:30 pM, a 
general program will be given for 
discussion of state teachers-retire- 
ment systems versus social security. 
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Headquarters for classroom teachers 
will be at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 


True Faith and Allegiance 


A jos with high priority for edu- 
cation today is to teach people to 
recognize prejudices and to speak 
out against them. Harold Benjamin, 
dean, college of education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, describes this job 
in a unique way in True Faith and 
Allegiance. 

The book, a project of the NEA 
Defense Commission, is dedicated to 
the memory of Denald DuShane. 

A cross-section of individuals with 
special interest in education tell 
what they expect schools to accom- 
plish. Dr. Benjamin includes inci- 
dents that illustrate how prejudice 
warps the outlook of many otherwise 
responsible people. 

True Faith and Allegiance has 
been in the writing since 1947 when 
the Defense Commission appointed 
a special committee to make a con- 
tribution in the field of human 
brotherhood. 75¢. Defense Commis- 
sion, NEA headquarters. 


Safety Commission Publications 


Fire Safety: for Junior High 
Schools gives information on how 
classes have actually carried out fire- 


Anniversary of Joint 
Committee 


Tuis is the fortieth anniversary 
of the joint committee on health 
problems in education of the NEA 
and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Thomas D. Wood, M.D., 
and his co-workers early recog- 
nized the need for emphasis on 
health in schools and believed that 
a joint committee of these two or- 
ganizations could exert a great 
influence in developing and ex- 
panding school health education. 

The policy of the joint commit- 
tee is to deal with health projects 
of current importance to schools. 
Administrators, teachers, and 
other health personnel have 
learned to turn to the joint com- 
mittee for help. Making use of 
available research, drawing impli- 
cations from present knowledge of 
child growth and development, 
and relying on expert opinion and 
experience, the joint committee 
issues statements on controversial 
questions in school health. 

Some of these have dealt with 
ultraviolet disinfecting lamps, 
boxing in highschool, school 
health administration, athletics in 
grade schools and junior high- 
schools, interscholastic athletics 
for girls, and average daily at- 
tendance. 

The “best seller” in the school 
health field, Suggested School 
Health Policies [25¢] in its first 
two editions was a publication of 
the joint committee. 

The most ambitious of the joint 
committee’s publication efforts 
was the production in 1925 of the 
first of a series of volumes express- 
ing the combined opinions of 
physicians, educators, nurses, and 
other school personnel on health 
education. Health Education |$3}] 
was rewritten in 1931, 1940, and 
again in 1948. It has continued to 
be a standard reference. 

Among other recent publica- 
tions of the joint committee which 
have had a measurable effect in 
improving school health prac- 
tices are: Health Appraisal of 
School Children [15¢]; Health 
Conditions Affecting the Person- 
ality of School Youth [15¢]; Sched- 
ule Fatigue in School Children 
[10¢]; Mental Hygiene in the 
Classroom [15¢1- 

All publications may be ob- 
tained either from the American 
Medical Association at 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, or the 
NEA. 
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The County Superintendent and His Job 


THe 1950 yeal book of the NEA 
Department of Rural Education, 
The County Superintendent of 
Schools in the United States | pa- 
per, $2; cloth, $2.50], characterizes 
the county superintendent of 
schools by saying he is ‘‘a spokes- 
man for education in the county 

the county is his classroom.” 

Descriptions of the widely vary- 
ing situations and the different 
types of administrative framework 
within which county superintend- 
ents work, and nationwide infor- 
mation showing the  improve- 
ments that have been made in the 
superintendent’s status are pre- 
sented in the 1950 yearbook. 

‘The county superintendent has 
a key role in providing the serv- 
ices which rural people are de- 
manding for their children. A 
description of a number of coun- 
tv programs showing the services 
now being provided should con- 
vince even the most skeptical that 
the county superintendent's posi- 
tion is one of growing impor- 
tance. 

Major emphasis has been placed 
on how these leaders carry on 


safety programs in connection with 
their regular curriculum. 

The 1950-1951 list of publications 
of the Safety Commission is available 
upon request to the commission. 


For Grades One thru Eight 
Selections for Memorizing brings 
together our common heritage of 
purpose, religious ideals, love of 
country, beauty, and wisdom. Selec- 
tions for each grade are published 
as Personal-Growth Leaflets which 
can be presented to the children. 
Teachers may receive a single copy 
free by sending a stamped, selfad- 
dressed envelop to Section 10, NEA 
JouRNAL, NEA headquarters. Indi- 
cate the grade desired. 


School Secretaries Report 


A MIMEOGRAPHED report of the 
proceedings of the annual conven- 
tion, held by this NEA department 
during the NEA convention in St. 
Louis last July, and of the Institute 
for Educational Secretaries, cospon- 
sored by Northwestern University 
in Chicago last July, is available. 

Send $1 to Edna Atkinson, Oak 
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their work. The use of democratic 
leadership procedures looms large 
—in working with schoolboards, in 
sharing leadership responsibilities 
with teachers, in encouraging es- 
tablishment of lay ‘advisory coun- 
cils, and in giving pupils oppor- 
tunity to share in shaping the 
school program. 

Attention is given to the educa- 
tional resources available in the 
county, and ways are suggested 
for using them effectively. Public- 
relations practices are described, 
highlighting the importance of 
sound interpretation of the 
schools and the advantages of 
bringing in the lay public as full- 
fledged partners in developing the 
educational program. 

Each of these major points of 
emphasis is documented by illus- 
trations of forward-looking prac- 
tices now being used successfully 
by county superintendents. Liter- 
ally hundreds of examples are 
cited from counties thruout the 
country. This outstanding feature 
of the yearbook gives it a strong 
note of reality, “fresh from. the 
“orass roots.” 


Park and River Forest Highschool, 
Oak Park, IIl., for your copy. 

A Code of Ethics for Educational 
Secretaries was adopted last summer, 
and copies of it are now available 
free from Miss Atkinson. 


Travel Folders Ready 

For folders describing the 12 tour 
areas for 1951, write to the Travel 
Division, NEA Headquarters. 

The Travel Division has made it 
possible for eastern and mid-western 
delegates to the NEA convention in 
San Francisco next July to make the 
train trip on a specially designed 
tour. For information, write to your 
State executive secretary. 


Study of Student Personnel 
Workers in Higher Education 


THE results of a survey on four 
aspects of student personnel work in 
colleges and universities were de- 
scribed in the October 1950 issue 
of the Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women. 
Marian Carroll in “Overview of Per- 
sonnel Workers in Colleges and Uni- 
versities” describes: 





[1] The kinds and numbers _ of 
workers employed; [2] present prac. 
tices in coordinating student person- 
nel services; [3] present practices in 
relating these services with student 
needs; [4] the ways in which college 
administrators plan to improve their 
programs. 

Copies of the magazine are 85¢, 
Order from Deans of Women, 
headquarters. 


Travelers Contest 


Former NEA Tour’ members 
might want to send true, entertain- 
ing travel accounts [750-1000 words] 
to the contest announced as_ the 
third annual Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Story Awards. The nine win- 
ning articles [$25 each] will then be 
published. 


If photographs are available, in- 


clude them with the entry. Deadline 
date is Feb. 1. No entry will be 


returned unless a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope is enclosed. Send 
entry to Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New York 3. 


UNESCO Liked It 
“Betsy Ross—1950," October Jour- 
NAL, was reprinted in the US Na- 
tional Commission UNESCO News. 


NEA Calendar 
THe NEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards is spon- 
soring the following series of regional con- 
ferences: 


Jan. 5-6—The Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., [Del.. D. C., Md., N. J. N. C, 
Pa., Va.] 


Jan. 8-9—Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
nati, Ohio, [Ill., Ind., Ky., 
Tenn., W. Va.] 

Jan. 12-13—Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, Miss., 


Cincin- 
Mich., Ohio, 


[Ala., Ark.. Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Okla. 
SB. Rin Texas] 

Jan. 19-20—Maricopa Inn, Mesa, Ariz, 
[Ariz., Calif., Colo., Nev., N. Mex., Utah] 


Jan. 29-30—Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash., [Idaho, Mont., Oreg., Wash.] 

Feb. 5-6—Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr., 
{lowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak. 
S. Dak., Wis., Wyo.] 


Other NEA Conferences 


Feb. 10-14—Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 
of the National Association for Secondary- 
School Principals, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

Feb. 15-17—Second Annual Conference 
South Central Region, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Tulsa, Okla. 
Feb. 17-22—Annual convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, At 
lantic City. 
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Florida Offers Scholarships to 
Prospective Teachers 
CoMPETITIVE examinations for 172 
} teacher-training scholarships were 
held in Gainesville and Tallahassee, 
Fla., on Nov. 14, 1950. State Superin- 
tendent Thomas ID. savs the 
scholarships include 2! Senatorial 


Bailes 


) and 90 House awards of 5200 a vear 
each and 58 \mos Lewis awards of 
$400 a vear. 

Examinations are restricted to 
Florida students already enrolled in 
college. Tests for highschool students 
preparing for college will be held in 
April. 

The scholarships are part of the 
state’s teacher-recruitment program. 
Dr. Bailey urged most of the appli- 
cants for the awards to train for ele- 
mentary teaching. 

Florida needs 1000 new elementary 
teachers a vear for the next five years. 
Winners of the $400 Lewis awards 
must attend one of the three state- 
supported colleges. Winners of the 
House and Senate scholarships may 
attend any college in the state ap- 
proved by the state board of educa- 
t tion. 


Se TRB 


Kansas Textbooks Go Visiting 


decided to replace its English ele- 
mentary readers in the state schools 
' even tho it had a stock of thousands 
of unused copies still on hand. The 

Kansas Commission for UNeEsco of- 
fered to ship the replaced books to 
| young students of English in Europe 
_ it the board would donate them. 
ke books were given, and Kansas 
school children and their parents 
f Bave more than $2000 to pay ship- 
' ping costs. 


} 
| THE board of education in Kansas 


A Needed Addition 


Untit Oct. 17, the schools in St. 
Paul, Minn., had been a depart- 
ment of the city government with 
one city commissioner serving as 
commissioner of education. On Oct. 
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17, the citizens voted three to one for 


a board of education, increased 
school taxes, and school bonds. For- 
rest E. Conner is superintendent. 


Organized for Education 

THE Mississippi Citizens Council 
on Education was organized in Jack- 
son, in October, for the purpose of 
improving education in the state and 
making a study and survey of educa- 
tional needs. An all-day meeting of 
60 representatives of civic, service, 
and professional organizations led 
to the creation of the council. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
Mississippi Education Association, 
the State Department of Education, 
and the Mississippi Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


Governor s Conference on Education 


On Dec. 14, Governor Frank Carl- 
son called the third biennial gover- 
nor’s conference to discuss “Strength- 
ening Kansas Schools for Democ- 
racy.” 

Two hundred lay citizens and edu- 
cators met in several workshops dur- 
ing the full-day session to interpret 
war and peace implications upon 
Kansas educational problems. 


Town Meeting on Education 


THE first in a series of four educa- 
tional “town mectings’».was held in 
Hartford, Conn., to discuss, debate, 
and suggest improvements in a list 
of recommendations to improve edu- 
cation in Connecticut. 

This public-advice hearing con- 
sidered recommendations on elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Before 


A Two-Way Project 

Tue School Savings Program is 
a program to teach students to 
handle their money wisely so that 
they will become financially se- 
cure citizens. Sponsored by the 
US Treasury Department, edu- 
cators thruout the country 
dorse the project. 

School children yearly buy mil- 
lions of dollars worth of United 
States Savings Stamps. But the 
dollar volume is not the chief 
consideration. Thru the Savings 
Program, integrated with regular 
curriculum subjects, the children 
learn thrift and 
ment. 

Free teaching aids are provided 
for making the Savings Program 
a part of your classroom activities. 
These aids may be obtained from 
your own state Savings Bonds of- 
fices or from the Education Divi- 
sion, US Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


en- 


money manage- 





the final report is submitted, mect- 
ings will be held to consider teacher 
education, higher education, and 
adult education, and administration 
and organization. 

This effort to improve public edu- 
cation is being made thru a study 
conducted by the Governor's Fact- 
Finding Commission on Education. 
The public hearings are being spon- 
sored by the commission and the 
state department of education. Nor- 
man Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, is chairman of 
the commission; John 
Lyman is chairman of the Stat 
Board of Education. 

The recommendations were the 
result of an 18-month study project 
by citizens and educators thruout the 

[Continued on page 68) 
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QUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH: 


‘ 


What citizenship activities does your local 


association carry on as an organization? 


Every month on these pages we will pose questions. 
Answers of about 100 words are invited. Some will 
be published in future issues of THe JOURNAL. 
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NOUNCING. .. 


CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading - Literature “Texts for Grades 7-12 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY ......... Grade TZ 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE....... Grade & 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS ......... Grade 9 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS......+....Grade 70 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS ..... Grade li oanrl2 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE Grade 77 or 72 


® Literary content with high pupil interest 





® A continuous program for developing and maintaining 
reading skills 


® Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, 
English and Continental literature in the 11th and 12th 
grade books 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago San Francisco New York 
Dallas Atlanta 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AN@Q-HIGH SCHOOLS 





“Residence Hall Counseling” 


By CALVIN S. SIFFERD. This 
new book is an analysis of the 
residence hall counseling  pro- 
gram at the Univ. of IIl., plus 
many additional features and val- 
uable suggestions for every such 
program. Contents include or- 
ganization of a counseling pro- | 
gram, relation of residence hall | 
couseling to the complete Univer- | 

| 


VIEWLEX 


300 watt — fan-cooled 


PROJECTOR 


and case 


FREE 


when you buy your own selection of 


FILMSTRIPS 


fill out and mail this coupon — 
no obligation 


sity program, selecting and train- 
ing student counselors, place of counselor in house 
administration, direetor-counselor relationship, in- 
terviewing, case studies, records, reports, ete. Also 
many helpful chapters for the new counselor. 256 
pp. $3. Write for approval copy. Clip this. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


Pp 
Dept. Bloomington, 


CAPS s GOWNS 





"12. Market % “Conter Sts., IMlinois 








FOR COLLEGES agar Ses details of this 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS NAME : 
CHOIR GOWNS A. _ 
is ADDRESS 
RENTAL OR SALE latest Raciey~ ” SI ate nae 
CITY STATE 


Catalog on 
4 Request 
BENTLEY ASIMON :- 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18, N-¥- 
(RO AROS SS ENE RRR 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. 


16 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. Dept J 
Always the best in films and 
filmstrips 
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| state. Study groups in 85 towns took 


part in the project. 


The NEA Code and Teachers 
Certificates 


Orro G. Rurr, superintendent of 
public instruction in Nebraska, has 
made arrangements to enc lose a cop) 
of the abridged statement of | the 
NEA Code of Ethics with each teach} 
ers certificate issued from his office. * 


“Raise Our Taxes” 


IN Loncview, Wash., the popula 
tion had increased nearly 60° in I 
years. School officials told the com! 
munity that school enrolment woul 
increase at least 400 pupils annually 
for six more years. 

With the cooperation of the | 
aroused citizens, the schoolboard! 
voted to ask for two special levies of | 
the legal limit of 20 mills each fa 
total of $700,000] at the primary and | 
presidential elections in 1948. These } 
elections were only three months @ 
part, but the voters cast their allo} 
twice to their taxes and} 
build new schools for their children. 
Uhese special levies were then fol- 
lowed by the overwhelming approval 
$750,000 school- building bond} 
issue in the effort to keep up the | 
pace. The Ladies Home Journal, | 
November 1950, has a complete ; 
story of the school-housing crisis a} 
met in Longview. | 


increase 





ON THE INTERN ATIONAL | 
FRONT 
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Netherlands Seeks Stamps 


Tue Netherlands § Anti - Tuber’ 
culosis Campaign invites schools i 
the United States to collect used 


[Continued on page 70] 
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- Q What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? 
The miners keep them as pets 
They help remove the coal ia 
‘ook They warn miners of bad air 


A “Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 
$ loading machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” 
really looks like one. Broad “teeth.” revolving toward the 
center of the machine’s “mouth,” pick up the loose coal at 


t ol the rate of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 
has the miner’s job much easier and far more productive than 
cop) in the past. 
the 
‘ach: | 
ice. F 
' 
pula: 
in 10) 
com: | 
‘ould | 
ually | 
the | 
yoard | 
ies of | 
ch [aj 
y and | 
These § 
ths a 
allots Q Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers. 
and Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first. 
dren. } RAILROADS COKE, GAS & CHEMICALS 
1 fol- RETAIL DEALERS ELECTRIC POWER UTILITIES 
re | A in proper order, the list would read as follows: Coke, Gas 
D the | & C hemicals (92,000,000 tons); Retail Dealers (90,000,000 
} tons ); Electric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons); Railroads 
arnal, | (72,000,000 tons). 
plete j 
SIS af 


The questions 
and answers 
above are only 


FREE BOOKLET: 


4 four of many in 

VAL our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” Write 
for your free copy today! 

rs iM 

“BITUMINOUS a COAL 

in 

~—a BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec- 
tricity. And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year 
before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one ton 
of coal produced in 1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 
power you think that same ton produces today. 


A On the average, Electric Power Companies now generate over 
three times more power from each ton of coal than they did in 
1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 
which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 
average. 

Coal in the ground hasn’t changed during this time. But since 
1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
quality of coal. And during that same time, better coal-burning 
equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 


61, TONS 1 TON 1 TON 


Q if you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, how 
much coal do you think you could get out in the average work- 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 


A Check the biggest pile: The American miner averaged 614 tons 
of coal per working day in 1949. By way of comparison, an 
American miner produces as much coal as six British miners. 
The chief reason for American leadership is modern machinery. 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91% of the 
coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically loaded. 
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CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION ‘1 
A Syllabus for use in Teacher Training Prepared under the Palmer Foundation. 
by Vernon Jones, Ph. D. 
Clark University, Worcester. Massachusetts 


An aid in developing and conducting courses,» workshops, or seminars in character and 
citizenship education in teachers colleges and universities and in training programs in 


school systems. 


NATIONAL 


Order from 


Since 1885 
ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
for Teachers 
and Schools. 


HOME OFFICE: Correspondent 
; Agencies: New 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. York City and 
Chicago 4 TT Spokane, Wash. 











policy. 
your needs. 
Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD 





230 E. BERRY STREET 








The Phonovisual Method 


By Schoolfield and Timberlake 


Scientifically planned and purposefully adapted to 
any program of instruction in reading, spelling, and 


speech. 


Two large charts, illustrated in 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Hugh Birch—Horace 


1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 





MUTUAL LIFE 














Mann Fund 








Begin the New Year by Using 


The Perry Pictures 


These choice sepia reproductions of great paintings can 
bring new beauty and interest into the life of every 


child. Priced at only TWO 
CENTS each for 30 or more, 
size 5/2 x 8. 

A collection of 30 selected 
especially for children, for 60 
cents. Or select from 56- 
page CATALOGUE, price 25 
cents. Samples included. 


A timely set of 30 for Feb- 
ruary on Lincoln, Washington, 
ete., for 60 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Maiden, Massachusetts 


™ PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
It is designed to meet 


e Maximum Benefits for All 


e Prompt Courteous Service 


e Very Low Cost 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE: 2, INDIANA 


Bag 
plant. 
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postage stamps on incoming mail, 
Profit from the sale of these stamps | 


will be used in the campaign again 
tuberculosis in The 


St 


Netherlands, 


Cancelled stamps from the US or 


other parts of the world should | 
mailed to N. P. 
Gerard Schaepstraat 2, 
W 1, Holland. 


Thanks from the Philippines 


e 


Renning, J. Hzn, 


AT THE dedication of the Rehabili- 
tated Teachers Pavilion of the Que. 


zon Institute, Antonio 


and president of the Philippine Pu 
lic School Teachers Association, pa 


A. Maceda, 
superintendent of Manila city schools 


b- 
id 


tribute to the teachers of the United 


States for their share in making the 
teachers 
The NEA Overseas Teac 


sanitarium for tubercular 


possible. 


h- 


ers Fund provided equipment tor 


100 rooms in the pavilion. 


Arrangements for Visiting UN 


Do you 


' 
Amsterdam.- 


—- 


know how to arrange af 
visit to the United Nations at Lake 
Success? Teachers wishing to make 

group visit or obtain individual 


— 


tickets should write to: William 
Agar, chief of Headquarters Serv- 
ices Section, United Nations De. | 
partment of Public Information, | 


United Nations Building, New York 
City. 

Individuals other than _ teachers 
may obtain tickets by writing or 


telephoning the 
[PLaza 4-1234] in advance. 


Admissions Office 


The US Mission to the United | 
Nations is located at 2 Park Ave,, | 


New York City [MUrray Hill 3-6810). 
Frederick T. Rope, educational liai- 
son officer, may be contacted to ar- 
range briefing sessions at the mission 
for larger groups interested in the 
role of the United States in the 


United Nations. 


Museum on the Road 


ee ae 


A TRAVELING museum built with | 


the intention of 


explaining — the 


newest developments in science 15 | 


touring Latin America. This science 


color, and Method Book, $4.95 


Phonovisual Products 


Department NE P.O. Box No. 3504 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


First graders at the Primary Day School, Washington, D. C., have a 
spelling vocabulary of 300 to 500 phonetic words after six months’ 
instruction by the Phonovisual Method. 








museum is the product of the com- 
bined efforts of UNersco, the Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Harvard College Observatory, 


and the Science Clubs of America. 


ow 


—— 


ad 


The purpose of the museum is to | 
take science out of the laboratory | 


and bring it to the public. The as 
for example, in- 


section, 
[Continued on page 72] 
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al @ Omi te hole yor do a0 these -- its TIME “acnoss-the- boon!" 


— © 
= 
om & 
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For TIME is your weekly textbook in National and International Affairs, Science, Medicine, Literature, 


iam Business, Art, Music. 
ery: | Today's students are interested in today's problems. They want to know and understand current 
De- | affairs...why jet fighters are replacing propeller-driven planes, what the leaders in Washington are 
on. | saying and doing, who have become the men and women of the hour in business, politics, 
ol : sports, war and peace. 
To use TIME in your classes is to offer your students the reliable news-reporting they need to catch 

= } up and keep up with current affairs. And when you encourage enthusiasm for one kind of 
: | learning (current events as reported in a modern newsweekly like TIME) you find that same 
Fi: enthusiasm transferred to other courses, whether history, science, English or business. 
fice 

. TIME helps the teacher help the class. For as thousands of high school teachers have already 
F discovered, TIME is history, written every week. It gives your students a sense of participation in 
ited | events, brings the subjects they are studying up-to-date. 
ve, | 

} 


$10) TIME shows your students that history, languages, and literature are never “dead or dull". 


lish And to make TIME as valuable as possible to busy, budget-conscious teachers and students, the 


. TIME Educational Bureau offers your ~ 


ae a 


sion | A special school rate—10¢ a copy on bulk orders for ten copies or more weekly. 
the And the famous TIME Teaching Aids: Current Affairs Tests, Monthly Questions, a weekly Classroom 
the Discussion Outline, Map Enlargements, a special LIFE tear-sheet service—and a free desk copy of 


TIME (and LIFE as well if your TIME order is for 25 or more copies of TIME weekly). 


if you are not already a TIME-using teacher, fry TIME this year in your classroom—as a rewarding 
' and effective new teaching tool—one that more and more teachers have come to depend on and 
with | use each school year. Mail this coupon now. 
the | 
"e is ; 
ae ao ee Ge) NG Do eS BEE” cic nas Rewer Baris 


com: 


TIME Educational Bureau, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

















| ; 
Mas | | 
logy, | | Please enter my order for TIME, as follows: (J Please send me further information. 
| 
tory, 
: ésaiadxe eeseees Coples of TIME each week at 10¢ a copy, TEACHER (PLEASE PRINT) | 
is to | | beginning with Issue doted Monday, .........ccccecececes | 
Hl SCHOOL 
atory | until: ([) further notice, or [7] issue dated... ......ceceeeees : 
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The Need Kor 


Better Breakfast 


Pr OOTAMS iw tHe 





SCHOOL 


Many schools devote a portion of their health education program to 
nutrition. One of the most common nutrition problems among students is 
the lack of breakfast. The results of breakfast skipping or skimping fre- 
quently appear in the classroom in students’ morning fatigue, restJessness, 


and inability to concentrate. 


Schools have had breakfast programs because results of surveys have 


indicated the need for them. 


Breakfast habit studies among students in 


many communities and states show a high incidence of poor breakfasts 


and no breakfasts at all. 


Medical and 
provide from % 


nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast should 
to 4 of the day’s total food requirements. A widely 


recommended ‘“‘basic breakfast pattern’’ of fruit, cereal, milk, bread and 


butter 


As a service to students and teach- 
ers, Cereal Institute offers free health 
education materials for all grade 
levels on the Better Breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


eta 


TEACH IN THE MIDWEST 


HEART OF THE U:S. 
Stable Economy— 
Good Schools— 


TEACHERS AGENCY Friendly 
310 Flynn Bidg., Des Moines, 
46TH YEAR 


Member Nat'l Ass'n Teachers Agencies 








People 
lowa 









TEACHER RS — Increase your opportunities by registering with — 


(average servings) totals about 600 calories and makes a good con- 
tribution of almost every essential nutrient. 

















> 
Scientific studies made 
at a prominent medical 
college show that a 
good breakfast helps 
students to: 


1. Do more work. 


2. Think and act more 
quickly. 


3. Be steadier at 
work. 


*Tuttle, W. W., Wilson, M.. and 
Daum, K.: “The Effect of Al- 
tered Breakfast Habits on 
Physiologic Response,”’ J. Ap- 
plied Physiol. 1:545 (Feb.) 1949 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 

















» & Copper’, facts about mining, 
* ranchmg and living in the central Great 
Basin, illustrated pamphlet for each stu- 
dent (give number). 
2 Ore sample from Great Ruth Copper Pit 
* near Ely, Nevada, on US 50 (Lincoln 
Highway), US 93 and new US 6, free to 
class. 
Study Aid Project, Box 688, ELY, NEVADA 
“Where the Deer and the Antelope Play’’ 


1 





CLARK - BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY || 


Columbia Bldg. 


Spokane 8, Wash. 


It takes time to | a sg recommendations so REGISTER NOW. 1] 


Member — N. A, 


C.. d. ~—— Mgr. 





TEACHERS AGENCY The picture in education is changing this year. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, 


CLINTON: 


Member—N.A.T.A. 32nd Year 


TEACHERS’ 

is a position 
we can find it for you. 
410-414 Weston Bldg. 


Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
make some of their plans. You will find that, 
iil wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE. 





AGENCY 


in the Midwest or West. 
Enroll Now. 


Clinton, Iowa 














[Continued from page 70] 
cludes a portable planetarium, capa- 
ble of seating from 40 to 60 persons, 
whom it takes on a trip to the stars, 


UNESCO Book Coupons 


‘THe Unesco Book Coupon scheme 
was put into operation in December 


1948 with the participation of five 
countries. The svstem enables in- 
dividuals and institutions in par- 


ticipating countries to buy books and 
periodicals in other countries with- 
out having to wait for the attribution 
of the foreign 

Now 19 countries, including most 
of the important book-producing na 
tions, are included in the 
In addition, coupons are available in 
many more 


necessary currencies. 


program. 


countries and territories 
served by UNEsco Science Coopera- 








tion Ofhices in the Middle East and 
Kar East. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
Taking Stock They Go Along 


CAN srupENTS be taught in school 
to develop an ability to learn from 
their experiences after they graduate? 
Carnegie Institute of “Technology 
believes that the answer is a definite 
“ves” and that schools not only can 
but should teach students how to go 
on learning after college. 

Under a plan developed after 15 


vears of study, students at Carnegic 


learn fundamental knowledge, and 
they learn how to use it in solving 
specific problems. \s thev work, they 


are given time and guidance in tak 
ing stock of what they do. 

In other words, they are asked to 
look at what they have done and to 
draw some meaning from it. Car- 
negie’s assumption is that if a stu- 
dent knows how to do something 
and practices doing it until it be 
comes a habit, the chances are that 
he will continue to do it after grad- 
uation. 


“American Assembly” 
Tue “American Assembly,” a new 
project of Columbia University, will 
start in the spring. General Eisen 
hower is said to have gotten the idea 
for it during his war experience. ‘The 
plan calls for about eight confer 
ences to be held each year with prob- 
ably 50 outstanding scholars, leaders 
in business, labor, statecraft, and 
other fields the 
issues of the 


discussing 
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report available for use by the public. 

W. Averell WHarriman’s Arden 
estate, 50 miles from New York, will 
be used to house the assembly. His 
brother, E. Roland Harriman, is 
sharing the expense of adapting the 
and property to 


house conterence 


pul p< msc. 





HERE AND THERE 





Schools Part of Radio Feature 

THe Pwentieth Century Fund and 
the National Broadcasting Company 
began a 13-week series in December 
called “The People Act.” Each epi- 
sode tells the story of how the people 
of an American community, using 
democratic methods, get together to 
solve some of the economic and _ so- 
cial problems confronting them. ‘The 
show is on the air over the NBC net- 
work on Saturdays, 7-7:30 pm, East- 
ern Standard ‘Time. 

Voices of the actual people who 
lived the story are used to dramatize 
each event. 

The rest of the series is as follows: 

Jan. 6: Sylvania, Ark., “The Svl- 
vania Story” 

Jan. 13: Lorain, Ohio, “Home Is 
What They Made It” 


[Continued on page 74] 


For Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St ™‘V.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1951 NEA Representative Assemb: ily 
2-6, San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 229, 384, NEA Handbook, 1950. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform, Guiding Principles, and 
Resolutions: Handbook, pages 346, 338, 351. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 249-337. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1950: 453,797. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 25-46. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA; 
see Handbook, pages 366-73. 

Affiliated state and local associations: See 
Handbook, pages 65-157; 163-222. 


NEA Dues 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL... .$5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JouRNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings .......... $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JournaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
SER $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s subscrip- 
“ion to JOURNAL, no other privileges. . $2 
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For high school production. 









































1706 S. Prairie Ave. 








An Outstanding New 


Pull! 






3 ACT COMEDY 
12 W, 5 M, 1 set 


The famous, trouble-getting-into English teacher in a 
delightful play. Royalty $35.00, per copy .85¢. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


School boys and girls will have many t 
occasions in their lives, which require 
letter writing. And here’s new, sim- 
ple instructional material that makes 


letter writing fun. 

This material is from the non-profit 
organization, Young Friends Around The 
World. They have originated a new kind 
of inexpensive greeting card service for 
ages eight to seventeen. 

You send in your name, address, age and 
tell where you want a correspondent— 
anywhere in‘U.S. or a foreign land, 
Greeting card will be sent. ‘loo, name and 
address of new chum. Cafd,.in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 
graph, etc. 

It’s exciting getting an answer. And an 
answer is guaranteed. 

If further interested—write directly to YOUNG 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, non-profit organe- 
ization, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Print 
own name and address, age and where you want 
your pen friend to live. SINGLE GREETING CARD 
(with new friend’s name and address) —15¢. If 
ordered all at one time, IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 
only 10¢ each, 





pThe garden fresh flavor and smooth 
chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 
GUM brings welcome relaxation. 
Chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Just try it. 
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Peace of mind 
is priceless 
... yet it can 
be yours for 
less than a 





ington Park, Calif., says: 


“Words fail me to express the gratitude I feel 
toward T.C.U. for the prompt and most kind 
and courteous haadling of my claim. When 
one loses ten weeks of work, loss of income 
is no small item. The monthly check from 


T.C.U. was truly a blessing.” 


Get all the facts. Mail the coupon today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


———=w—= FREE INFORMATION COUPON ——"—" 





nickel a day 


Yes — you can enjoy 
freedom from financial 
worry in case of sick- 
ness, accident or quar- 
antine 
taking advantage of the 
2.6.0. 
tion Plan. 


In time of need a T.C.U. Policy is truly 
a blessing. Every claim check is sent by 
fast air mail. Read what Mrs. Esther A. Woodin of Hunt- 


To the T.C.U., 655 T.C.U. Building 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details, without obligation. 
RG  <cuttneuntadasncedsbcsetmetbentunenténaewenamint 
Address 


simply by 
10-Way Protec- 





a 


HEALTH 


in the 


Elementary School 


Ten chapters outline the school health program, 
define special duties of principal and teachers, and 


look to the future. 


655 T.C.U. Bidg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


384 Pages 


Planning Together 
Healthful Living 
Health Services 
Health Instruction 
Health in Education 
of the Handicapped Good Health Tomorrow 


29th Yearbook — 1950 


The Role of the Principal 

The Role of the Class- 
room Teacher 

Accomplishments of the 
Total Health Program 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixtecnth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


$3.00 





[Continued from page 73] 


Jan. 20: Lawton, Okla., “The Wo- 
men Did It” 

Jan. 27: Baltimore, Md., “Crusade 
in Baltimore” 

Feb. 3: New York, N. Y., “Cloth of 
Many Colors” 

Feb. 10: Decatur, Ala., “The City 
That Refused To Die” 

Feb. 17: Haddon Township, N. J., 


“As The Children Go” [about 
schools] 

Feb. 24: Carrollton, Ga., “Red 
Clay and Teamwork” [about 


schools] 
Mar. 3: Toledo, Ohio, “Our Part- 
ner: the Public” 


American Legion Resolutions on 
Education 

Tue American Legion at its an- 
nual convention passed several reso- 
lutions of interest to educators. One 
resolution endorsed federal aid to 
education, and another commended 
the NEA and its affiliates for their 
stand against communism. 


Facts about the GI Bill 


] Passep June 22, 1944. 
} 7,200,000 exservicemen 


9 


| 
| 


and 


74 


women attended school or college, 
or have been trained on the job or 
on the farm under its provisions. 

[3] Total cost—more than $11,- 
000,000,000 for tuition, supplies, and 
subsistence. , 

[4] Peak college enrolment of vet- 
erans—1,158,000-#n 1947. May 1950 
—700,000. Below-college-level enrol- 
ments are going up., On-the-job 
training enrolments are going down. 
On-the-farm, training is rising. 


About Kansas City 


On auc. 3, the Kansas City Board 
of Education. voted four to two to 
dismiss the superintendent, Harold 
E. Moore. He was given a month’s 
notice but no reasons for dismissal 
and no hearing. His contract had 
an additional year to run. 

According to Dr. Moore, the board 
members charged that he had not 
carried out board-of-education pol- 
icies. Dr. Moore had held that there 
were funds available which should be 
spent to operate the schools for the 
additional three weeks necessary to 
maintain their accreditment with the 
Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation and the North Central As- 
sociation. 





After some legal negotiation, the | 


board rescinded its action and re- 
instated Dr. Moore. He was given 
a settlement on his contract and 
resigned because, as he said, “I could 
not either effectively or with clear 
conscience carry out certain policies 
of the board majority in regard to 
finance and personnel.” 

Dr. Moore is now professor of ed- 
ucation at Indiana University. 


Staying in School 


IN ADDITION to the new Navy film, 
Stay in School, available on request 
from Navy Recruiting Stations thru- 
out the US [December JOURNAL, 
“What's New in PR?”] McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company has re- 
leased two films dealing with the 
problem of dropouts: Problem of 
Pupil Adjustment, Part I, The Drop- 
Out: A Case Study and Problem of 
Pupil Adjustment Part II, The Stay- 
In: A School Study. These films, 19 
minutes long, may be _ purchased 
from McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, or rented from many 
university film libraries. 


[Continued on page 75] 
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@ The scope should be National or International. 
@ The operators should be educators. 

@ The charges should be reasonable. 
. 


The effort should be to arrange contacts—leaving the final decisions with the teacher and 


administrator. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


DIRECTORY 


A National Directory 
for Your 
Professional Progress 


ENROLL NOW 


For Immediate Positions . 


The TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE is now in its fourth year 
of service to teachers and school administrators. 
period we have proven that an employment service can operate 
without charging the usual high commission. 
fixed fee and thus serving more people, we have developed a more 
efficient and economical service for teachers and administrators 


alike. 


needs and desires. 


TO REACH THESE GOALS WE HAVE ORGANIZED 


This service is simple in its method of operating. You may 
choose from enrollment plans designed to meet your individual 





© if 

NS § & Ny 

\ 4 \ 
we 


BOX 395 





GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


For Summer School Positions 


In this four-year 


| 
| 

By charging a small 
| 
I 
| City 
| 


, 


School Puablic Relations in the Seuth 


One of the major projects of 
the Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence, Daytona Beach, Fla., for 
the past three summers has been 
school public relations. A com- 
mittee made up of representatives 
from each of the 14 Southern 
states has given intensive study 
to this project. The results will 
be published as a bulletin, /m- 
proving School Public Relations 
in the Southern States, to come 
from the press early in 1951. It 
may be obtained from secretary 
R. L. Johns, Southern States 
Work - Conference, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

A sound program of school 
public relations, according to the 
committee, involves more than 
“selling’”’ a ready-made school pro- 
gram to the public. It provides 
the means whereby the lay pub- 
lic has the opportunity to help 
define the purposes, form the pol- 
icies, and evaluate and improve 
the total program of the school. 
Under such conditions, it is be- 
lieved, the public will give much 
more vigorous support to the 
schools. 

An effective school public-rela- 
tions program, necessary every- 
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where, is €ven more vital in the 
South, which has the largest num- 
ber of children per thousand pop- 
ulation and the lowest per-capita 
wealth of any section of the coun- 
try, and consequentlg must make 
the greatest effort if an, adequate 
school program is furnished its 
children. Piet 

The report is intended to pro- 
vide practical help to Fecal and 
state committees in the develop- 
ment of a continuous long-range 
program of school public rela- 
tions. It points out the part 
played in such a program by the 
school children, school personnel, 
the school program and _ plant, 
and the professional associations. 
There are unusually strong chap- 
ters on the role of organized lay 
groups and media of publicity. 

The intensive campaign is 
treated separately in an appendix 
to the report. It deals with tech- 
nics and procedures to be followed 
in creating public opinion favor- 
able to a state legislative program 
or a local bond issue or other 
programs designed to improve the 
schools. This section of the re- 
port treats such topics as initiat- 
ing a campaign, securing and or- 


EVERYONE KNOWS THE NEED FOR AN EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE THAT CAN HELP 
TEACHERS FIND POSITIONS AND HELP ADMINISTRATORS WHEN VACANCIES OCCUR. 


Name 


Address 


My Teaching Field is 


DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Personal Placement 
for 
Professional Personnel 


ENROLL NOW 


For Fall Term Positions 


Please send complete information about your sys- 
tem for arranging placement contacts without charg- 
ing a commission. 
No obligation! 


Write today. Free information. 
Box 395, Greenwood, Miss. 



























TEACHING MATERIALS 


HANDBOOK 


By HUBERT J. DAVIS 
Price 50¢ 


This bulletin serves as a ready reference for 


effectively using a variety of materials. 


It has 


@ section devoted to the proper technique for 
planning and carrying out a projection. Dis- 
cusses the use of maps, globes, charts, displays, 
films, filmstrips records, models, bulletin board, 
flannelgraph, radio and television, fieldtrips, 


and flat pictures. 
Available from 
TEACHING MATERIALS CENTER 


Rodman and Mclean Streets, Alexandria Park 


Portsmouth, Virginia 








ganizing campaign dates, media of 
publicity, enlisting the support 
of lay organizations, and working 
with candidates and officials be- 
fore, during, and after legislative 
sessions. 

—JOHN W. BROOKER, executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and chairman of 
the School Public Relations 
project. 


[Continued on page 76] 
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HEALTH 


Research on Children’s Teeth 


Tue United States Public Health 
Service awarded a research grant of 
$19,478 to the University of Chicago 
to support an experiment to learn 
whether sodium fluoride 
drinking water helps 


added to 
children’s 
teeth. The test is being made in 
Evanston, Ill. It was begun in 1946, 
and sodium fluoride was added to 
the communal water supply in 1947. 


Ihe test will take 12 more years to 
complete and will follow the dental 
health of children born and reared 
in Evanston. 





IN TRIBUTE TO... 





James E. Allen, Jr. 


Dr. ALLEN was appointed to the 
position of deputy commissioner of 
education of New York. He _ has 
been acting deputy commissioner 
since last Mav. Before that time, he 
was on the stafl of the West Vir- 
ginia state education department. 





UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING Wonnroe 
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IN AMERICA— 


1951 Program 


FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 
First Term June 18 to July 20 
Second Term July 23 to Aug. 24 
GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES— International Affairs Institute, 
Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Guidance. 

COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 

THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 
Fourteen Tours, including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. 
LARAMIE, WYOMING — 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Nam 
St. and No 
City and State. 











Se 











And. Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY. INC 
36 CHURCH ST.BeelaZ-) Gales 7 










7 
Bima 





Pltonal Collage of Eelucalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and eb- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classe< and specially designed eourses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 116A EVANSTON, ILL. 


An naiiien 


To Europe 
Tours Planned for Cultural Values 


Our tours are planned for intelligent travel- 
ers who like to combine a thrilling educa- 
tional experience with a happy carefree va- 
cation. Traveling with cultured scholars 
eliminates the necessity of hearing stereo- 
typed speeches by local guides. Our patrons 
return to their professions enriched in ex- 
perience. Their work is more vivid and in- 
teresting to them as well as to these they 
influence. Professional credit is available. 


SEASON OF 1951 


European Seminar 

Art Appreciation 

Spring Tour of Europe 
Music and Drama 
Scandinavia 

Modern European History 
Classical Backgrounds 
Social Science Seminar 
English History and Literature 
Sicilian-Greek Cruise 
Autumn Tours to Europe 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Established 1891 
Newton, Mass. 


Bureau of University Travel 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


| 
| 
| Please send me the following tour an- 
] nouncements. 
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Laurence Dobyns 


THe October JOURNAL carried 
mention of a notable attendance 
record by a Greenfield, Calil., teach: 
er. Now comes word ol anothe 
excellent record trom the same state. 
Laurence Dobyns, a teacher of busi- 
ness practice and bookkeeping at - 
George Washineton Hiehsciool, Los 

fon) Pa] 4G 
Angeles, has not been absent or late 
> 
© 


during his 27 vears of teaching in / 
Los Angeles City Schools. / 
’ . . q As 
Robert Christian Moore fis 

\ 


Mr. Moore, a school teacher and \| 
superintendent for 23 years and ex. 9 
ecutive secretary of the Illinois Ed- 7. 
ucation Association for 23 years, died} \- 
in Carlinville, Ill., in September. He : 

had retired as executive secretary | 

in 1938 and was awarded the firsi 

life membership ever to be given in 
that association. 


David E. Weglein 


Dr. WEGLEIN, superintendent of 
schools in Baltimore City from 1925- 
1946, died on Oct. 10. He had been 
serving as public-service counselor 
to Station WBAL and WBAL-TV 
in Baltimore. 











HERE’S HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
YOUR TEACHING EASIER . . .| 


i 
' 
Take advantage of CHANGING TIMES | 
special school rate of $1.50 for second se) |. 
mester . . . and you'll find that the Kip 
linger Magazine is one of the most valuable 
teaching tools you’ve ever used. 

Do you teach current events? Govern 
ment? Business training? Economics? Vo | 
cations ? ' 

You'll find articles on all these subjects} \ _ 
in every issue of CHANGING TIMES. Here - 


are recent titles, for example: 


“How to Fight Inflation” 

“Are You a Good Citizen?” 

“What You Should Know About Banks’ | 

“Where to Aim for the Best Jobs” 
' 
; 


coe 


“The Months Ahead” 


Thousands of businessmen use this mag* 
zine in their work because it’s so practical. 
And hundreds of teachers endorse it for 
classroom use because of its common sense, 
its easy-to-read style and simple vocabulary 
. PLUS the careful reporting that has | 
made the Kiplinger name famous. 

Try CHANGING TIMES yourself . 
and see why one superintendent of schools 
subscribed for 17 copies. “They're a spler 
did asset to my schools,” he wrote. 

Just tear out this ad and mail it TODAY 
with check for $1.50 for a four-month trial. | 
You'll get an extra free copy (five in all) if 
your order is postmarked by Jan. 15. 


Education Dep't, Kiplinger Agency , 
1731 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


sess 
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I HEREBY RESOLVE 


Learn to know my children. 
They want to be understood. 






Plan my work carefully each day. 


Va “i 
A teacher without a plan is like an architect without a blueprint. = } 





AR = 
_ fe rss my profession. for i 
Ed. 

is le 


Many organizations and individuals are laboring valiantly for ry 





7 < better schools and teaching conditions. CAIN 
/ PA 
an | . h h ey : | 
irsi Pence with others. Wz 
- ia None of us can do effective work without the help of others. i 


Keep myself in good physical and mental health. 


Teaching requires physical stamina and mental discernment. 


Know the materials I am presenting from the 
standpoint of usefulness and up-to-dateness. 
A good teacher is a scholar thruout life. 


Ask good questions. 


A cob question is frequently more e effective than an emphatic 
declaration. 


“S._} Use my voice effectively. 


Frequently the way I say something is more effective than what 
I say. 





Avoid hasty, thoughtless remarks. 


They cause much of the world’s trouble. 


\t) Be patient. 
naga pe i 





tical. WY ° ° ° 
t for} = It is one of the basic virtues. 
ense, § ~~ _ 
io 7 Learn to live! Live to learn! 
/ 
oles y) | +2 
hools ¥ -“ 
splen- oo 
trial. 
1) if \ 4 ‘ 
S. 
eny) > = . { / 
D.C. es J.:Hemmig, supervising principal, Shillington Highschool, Shillington, Pa. 
—— DRAWINGS BY DE GRAFFENRIE ' 
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Sandwitchcraft 


Doris Row ey, clerk in the Clay 
County Schools, Spencer, lowa, has 
sent us a copy of a health question- 
naire as filled in by a rural pupil 
in that county. 

Last night for supper I ate: po- 
tatoes and gravy, roast beef, buns, 
potato salad, 3 slices bread and but- 
ter, ice cream, blackberries, pickles, 
sweet potatoes, meat spread, 2 boiled 
eggs. 

Between meals yesterday, i ate 
and/or drank: 8 wafer cookies, 1 
apple, 2 grapefruit, | peanut butter 
sandwitch, ice cream, 2 pieces maple 
candy, 1 glass milk, 2 glasses grape- 
fruit juice, 3 glasses water, 20¢ bag 
potato chips, | sandwitch with butter 
and brown sugar, 3 pieces cake. 

This morning I ate: I was ill. 


os 


He is the kind of person who 
hits the nail right on the thumb. 


v 
And Still the W onder Grows 


Gems from the College Entrance 
Examination Board findings: 

Macbeth is a typical husband, 
courageous and strong when away 
from home. 

He sees everything at once and 
writes them down in that order. 

He has reached the zenith of his 
apathy. 

At birth, he was a normal healthy 
child, who romped around with his 
little boy friends. 


FROM freshman English boners re- 
ported in the North Carolina Eng- 
lish Teacher: 

The basis of a happy marriage is 
combatability. 

A woman achieves immorality 
largely thru her children. 


Standing Room Only 


John M. Mickelson found the 
following sentence in a paper 
written by a sophomore student in 
his secondary-education class at 
Temple University, Philadelphia: 
“He was standing about with some 
20 other men in his undershirt.” 
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Yee® SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ai bor the KER, 
“I feel very lucky that I 
got any grades at all!” 


REPRINTED SY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST. COPYRIGHT 1949 BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 


Bananalogy 

WE HAD an experience with a ba- 
nana split the other day that has 
made alarmists out of us on the sub- 
ject of American youth. Victimized 
by the lush illustrations over a drug- 
store counter, and feeling in an 
experimental mood, we ordered one 
of the banana confections. Our clerk 
was a pretty redhead in her teens. 

“What flavor?” she asked. 

Now it is our conviction that every 
humanbeing has a creative urge, and 
given half a chance he'll exercise it. 
Certainly a banana split, combining 
as it does the elements of design 
and color, should be creative. So, 
feeling like a Rockefeller turning 
over all the wall space in the Center 
to Diego Rivera, we told the girl to 
use her imagination. She was to have 
complete authority over the banana 
split. Price, we said in a_ perfect 
frenzy of creative goodwill, was no 
object. This was her banana split. 

She turned pale. She stammered. 
She backed away, looking over her 
shoulder in a manner verging on 
the terrified. She came back twice, 
wringing her hands, to make sure 
she had heard correctly; she was re- 
duced, finally, to begging that we 
make our own blueprint for the 
banana split. Obviously, here was a 
person whose creative urge had al- 
most been annihilated, by what cir- 
cumstances we could not know. We 
burned with desire to bring it to 
life again. “Just show us what you 
can do,” we said. 
















































She finally returned, still pale 
bearing her creation. “I just p 
chocolate on it,” she said faintly, a 
fled. : 

Before us was a brown and stick 
sea, unrelieved by cherries, nu 
whipped cream, or indigestible pin 
syrup. Somewhere in its depth 
floated the corpse of a small banan 
With all the colors of the rainbow t 
choose from, she had chosen the dul 
the safe, the conventional brow 
Flat, soggy, depressing, her bana 
split had neither design nor texturg 
She had obeyed her professional la 
to the letter; she had split a banan 
and immersed it in a sea of goo. B 
the spirit was not there. Maybe sh 
had been subjected to too much aij 
thoritarianism as a child. Mayb 
somebody had laughed at her 
poem. At any rate, the creative spi 
was dead. . 

It made us very gloomy.—Lu¢ 
PAYNE in “Recess Stuff” in The Ind 
ana Teacher. 


a 


When you approach a school | 
bus, give the children a brake. 


v 


Boomerang 


WHEN we studied Canada, mw 
fifth-graders were interested in ail 
article from Look, “Canada, Boom 
Boom! Boom!’’ We began by tal 
ing about the different meanings tht 
word “boom” could have. The c 
dren mentioned booms made by @ 
plosions, log booms, and the likes 

“Then,” said Roger, “there 
the one that Clancy lowered.” 

—AUREL WEIFORD, Bonners Fe 
Idaho. ; 4 
THE UNSEEN AUDIENCE —Webst 


ANO Now THe SACK POT QUESTION — WHto WAS OUR 16™ 
PRESIDENT 7 HERE ARE THe CLEWS—HE WAS BORN 
HARDIN COUNTY, KENTUCKY w 1809”. HE WAS A RAIL s 
HE WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT IN 18 60. He WAS KNOWN 
WORLD OVER AS THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR. N-NO, 1 AM 
AFRAID IT WASN'T GEORGE WASHING TON. «MIS INITIALS | 
ARE A.L. AND TODAY IS HIS BIRTHOAY. NO HELP, PLEASE 
ASRA— THATS RIGHT! ABRAHAM LINCOLN! 
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